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What kind of an investment do you have in your Catholic Press? 


The Catholic press is as much 
a part of the Catholic scene as 
all the other things—churches, 
schools, hospitals, monasteries, con- 
vents and institutions—that are so 


central to Catholic life. The Catho- 


lic press ranks next to the pulpit and the 
pastoral letter as a means of instruction 
in faith and morals, bringing to its work 
a uniquely Christian view which secular 
publishers lack. 

‘Of all Catholic publications only yust- 
LEE is owned by its own subscribers. 
(Some two-thirds of our readers—lay- 
men and clergy together—own stock in 
the corporation publishing juBILEE.) It 
is this wide-spread ownership, plus its 
editors’ world-wide view of Catholicism, 
which makes jJuBILEE really a magazine 
of the Church and her people. 

So far JUBILEE has grown steadily 
(sometimes in spurts, sometimes evenly) 
in the twenty months since its first issue 
appeared. Its editors, aided by a hard 
working corps of volunteers, have put in 
many long hours on editorial and business 
work, have overcome many seemingly un- 
solvable problems, and have in this short 


period won for JUBILEE five first prizes in 
the 1954 Catholic Press Convention. Now, 
the editors have set a goal of 100,000 sub- 
scribers by the end of JUBILEE’s second 
year. (Current paid sales are nearing 
50,000.) Whether or not that goal is 
reached depends in part on how many of 
JUBILEE’s readers are interested in helping 
us reach out to the great number of Catho- 
lics who have not yet subscribed, do not 
yet know about jJuBILEE. Some time ago, 
as an aid to our subscription campaigns, 
we set up an offering of Serial Notes (see 
below for details). These notes, costing 
$250 each and bearing 3% annual inter- 
est, are designed to supply extra capital 
for the development and expansion of 
JUBILEE. The response to this offering of 
Serial Notes has been steady, and as a 
result we have been able to make extra 
mailings which picked up quite a few 
thousand subscriptions. However, our 
goal—100,000 paid sales—still lies before 
us and our subscription campaigns are 
going on. You can still help suBILEE grow 
by buying a Serial Note. 
* * aw 

JUBILEE’s Serial Notes are a double in- 
vestment—a regular financial investment 
which brings a periodic return through 


interest; and secondly, and most import- 
ant of all, a spiritual and personal invest- 
ment in a project which is designed to 
report in all its glory the breath of the 
Lord God to the farthest confines of His 


world. 
* * * 


THE OFFERING CONSISTS OF: Four hundred $250 serial 
notes, bearing 3% interest payable semi-annually on 
December 1 and June 1. Interest will be computed from 
the first of the month in which the note is purchased. 
Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes are to be 
chosen each year by lot for redemption. Notes are callable 
in advance of maturity on any interest date at the option 
of the Corporation. 


What this means is that the serial notes will run for 
at least five years, after which 10% of them—forty each 
year (unless the corporation decides it best to call in 
more)—will be chosen by lot for redemption at $250 each 
over a period of the next ten years. Interest paid on each 
$250 note will thus run from a minimum of $37.50 for 
those first redeemed to a maximum of $112.50 for those 
redeemed at the end of the fifteen-year period. ... At 
present this offer is being made solely in New York State. 


‘ To the Publishers of JUBILEE 
' 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Enclosed is $............ SO6i cise Serial Notes 
at $250.00 each. I understand that I am to receive 
3% paid in two installments each year, and that 
beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of all notes are to 
be chosen by lot each year for redemption. 
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@ One of the most perplexing of international sli 
lems—and, in human terms, one of the most heart- 
rending—is the fate of those Europeans who cannot 
find a decent living in their native lands and of those 
others who, ten years after the guns of World War II 
_ fell silent, are fleeing a new tyranny. In JUBILEE’s 
lead article this month (page 9) Hugh Gibson, Di- 
rector of the Intergovernmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration, tells what the free nations are doing 
to help these 5,000,000 Surplus People. 

On December 12th, while this issue was on the 
press, Mr. Gibson’s long and fruitful career came to 
an end; he died in Geneva at the age of 71. He had 
been an international figure ever since World War I, 
when, as U.S. Legation Secretary at Brussels, he took 
part in the vain efforts to save the life of Miss Edith 
Cavell, a 50-year-old British nurse whom the Germans 
captured and executed for what they alleged were acts 
hostile to their invading armies. In 1918 Mr. Gibson 
assisted Herbert Hoover in distributing 5,000,000 tons 
of foodstuffs to Europeans under the American Relief 
Administration. At Mr. Gibson’s death Mr. Hoover 
eulogized him as “one of America’s great public 
servants,” and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
a close personal friend of Mr. Gibson, mourned “this 
_ great American who served his country under the 
most difficult conditions with distinction and honor.” 
JUBILEE’s editors add a prayerful Requiescat in pace. 


@ JUBILEE’s Jacques Lowe (Priest of the Hebrides, 
page 43) was not by any means the first photographer 
to visit the island of Benbecula off the coast of Scot- 
land. A few years ago a British movie company, 
making a film version of Compton MacKenzie’s 
humorous novel Whisky Galore—a fictional account 
of what happened*when a ship bearing a cargo of 
Scotch was wrecked off one of the Hebrides—did 


most of its shooting on Benbecula, with the enthusi-. 


astic participation of the islanders. The movie, Tight 
Little Island, vastly amused many Americans. ° 

Benbecula’s people have a Catholic tradition which 
goes back 1,400 years, when their ancestors received 
the faith from Saint Patrick. They refused to aban- 
don it even during the Reformation. In 1626 lain 
Muideartach mac Raghnaill, chief of the Catholic Clan 
Ranald which ruled several Hebrides islands, wrote a 
letter to Pope Urban VIII promising to “reduce the 
whole of Scotland to obedience to the faith of Christ 
and of Your Holiness” if the Pope would obtain for 
him “very slight assistance, namely four ships well 
fitted for war and sufficient arms for us to equip 7,000 
or so of our subjects.” He added: 

“However, whatever ‘happens, whether the above 
mentioned help is given or denied, I, the nobles and 
the above mentioned people, are prepared one and all 
to endure by the grace of God, readily and joyfully, 


JUBILEE’S CONTRIBUTORS - 


every temporal loss and discomfort for the faith we 
have received which has come to us from Your Holi- 
ness, professing and offering obedience to Your Holi- 
ness, to the apostolic Roman see, and promising 
through these present letters the same obedience and 
subjection to you for ever. We kiss, therefore, your 
sacred feet as those of the one true successor to Peter, 


head of the church, and vicar of Christ Our Lord...” 


@ Emil Antonucci, who drew the symbols for Thanks- 
giving After Mass (page 28) also illustrated Sister 
Jeanne D’Arc’s article, The Three Temples, in our 
Christmas issue. Twenty-five years old and Brooklyn- 
born, he specializes in designing book jackets (for 
publishers like Sheed & Ward, Oxford University 
Press, Harper & Brothers and Doubleday) and draw- 


ing the cover designs for record albums. 


@ JUBILEE’s sTAFF: Dick Far- 
rell at 18 is the youngest 
JUBILEE staff member. A 
native of Brooklyn, where. 
among other 
jobs, he was part of the 
Coney Island clean-up crew 
and later was a messenger 
for a_ stationery store, he 
came to JUBILEE from St. 
Agnes High School, conduc- 
ted by the Marist Brothers in 
Manhattan. He and a group 
of his classmates were among JUBILEE’s first volunteer 


summer-time 





Dick Farrell | 


- workers; in the fall of 1952, six months before the 


first issue appeared, St. Agnes students were licking 
stamps and stuffing envelopes for our initial sub- 
scription campaigns. Since he came to work for the 
magazine in November of 1953 Dick has been doing 
a number of things: acting as messenger, recording 
bulk order payments and handling the mail. When 
time is pressing, as it frequently is, and the staff 
cannot get out for lunch, Dick brings in sandwiches 
from a nearby delicatessen. 


@ REPRINT DEPT. Through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, Father Jerome 
D’Souza’s article, The United Nations, which origin- 
ally appeared in the October, 1953 issue of JUBILEE, is 
available in reprint form. In bundles of 50 or more 
they sell for 5¢-each; single copies are 8¢ apiece. 

Other reprints still available are: Catholics and U.S. 
Labor (September, 1954) and*A Jubilee Christmas 
Party (December, 1954)—15¢ per single copy, 10¢ 
each in orders of 50 (the minimum bulk order) or 
more. There is also a limited quantity of reprints of 
Linens for Your Parish Altar (January, 1954) at 15¢ 
each. Write to our Reprint Department. 








JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1955 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. = —- 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3 1879. 








Pictures to the editor 


@ JUBILEE pays $5 upon publication for each picture 

used. Snapshots, contact prints or enlargements will 

be accepted, but please do not send negatives 

unless we ask for them. JUBILEE cannot return photographs 
which are mailed without return postage. 


“This picture, which was taken by Ron Siemer, 
Quincy College student photographer, shows the 
Rev. Robert Brinker, O.F.M., Associate Professor 
of Biological Sciences . . . serving as chef 

at a Pizza Pie Party here at the college. 

Father Robert, whose hobby is cooking, donned 
chef's hat and apron and personally prepared 
pizza for the 200 students who attended the 


dinner.”—Lro J. HERTZEL, Quincy, Illinois. 


“Every year ... before Christmas the choir of Mount St. Mary’s Academy, North Plainfield, N. J., . . . sings carols at women’s 
clubs, department stores and hospitals. [Here] they are singing for their parents.”—JoserH A. DECAro, Fanwood, N. J: 
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JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS AND PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A SCENE FROM JUBILEE’S SERIES ABOUT THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Announcing a special series—“‘THE CHURCH IN AMERICA”’ 


From tiny beginnings—a priest raising a white cross 
over a simple adobe church in New Mexico, a Jesuit 
paddling his canoe down the Mississippi—Catholicism in 
America has grown and matured into the strength and 
solidity we know today. The story of that growth is a 
dramatic one... and JUBILEE will bring it to you in all 
its wealth of incident and personality. 

You'll journey with the Spanish missionaries in the 
Southwest and the Jesuit martyrs of the North. You'll 
learn how the Revolutionary War changed the status of 
American Catholics and how bigotry threatened to over- 
whelm them in the nineteenth century. You'll witness the 
great expansion of the Church after the Civil War. 

But you'll learn more than facts and figures: JUBILEE’s 
series will examine current problems and tensions, study 
the underlying forces in the Church’s growth, take a 
penetrating look at some of the groups that make up 
American Catholicism. In historic pictures and documents, 
and with authoritative texts, the series will bring you the 
full story of the Church in America — its struggles, its 
triumphs, its hopes. Watch for the first instalment in the 
February JUBILEE. 


JANUARY, 1955 


What you’ll see in JUBILEE’s 
CHURCH IN AMERICA series 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD 
e the Spanish Southwest 
e@ the Maryland colony 
e the Jesuits 


REVOLUTION AND CHANGE 
@ political rights for Catholics 
@ John Carroll and the American Hierarchy 


THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
e@ The arrival of the Orders 
e@ Bigotry on the rise 


THE CIVIL WAR AND AFTER 
e The immigrants 
@ The heresy of “Americanism” 
® Cardinal Gibbons and the expanding Church 
@ Poverty and prosperity 


THE CURRENT SCENE 
e The Church well-established 
e@ Problems and pressures 
e@ The peoples of American Catholicism 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE ARTS 


Dear Sirs: Although it is true that almost 
any representation of the Sacred Heart, if 
treated with reverence, will serve as a 
' powerful aid to the sanctification of the 
home, it does not seem that a thoughtlessly 
produced work can well fulfill the ultimate 
purpose of this devotion, which is to do 
“honor” to the Sacred Heart. A true work 
of religious art should be the fruit of con- 
templation—-or at least of deep meditation 
—first of all upon the sacred subject itself 
in all its depth of meaning—secondly, and 
no less important (since it’s useless to 
know, where to go if you have no way to 
get there), a wisely practical consideration 
of the means of rendering visible what is 
to be expressed. A true work of religious 
art is in a sense an “incarnation”—it must 
conform not only to the spirit of holiness, 
‘but to the letter of the laws of art—for 
these too are in the natural dispensation 
of God’s domain. Only thus can it become 
a worthy instrument of prayer. 

Rosert SALMON 

Olean, N. Y. 


@ The above letter, and those which 
follow, refer to a controversy about art 
which has been raging in suBILEE’s let- 
ters column almost since the first issue. 
The current dispute centers around 
popular commercial representations of 
the Sacred Heart. The editors of JUBILEE 
have—rather rashly, perhaps—taken the 
position that practically all such repre- 
sentations do a grave injustice to a 
great devotion. 

In other fields of art, what JUBILEE 
has offered—including works from the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, con- 
temporary religious art and illustrations 
done especially for the magazine—has 
been unsatisfactory to some readers. 
But so far these critics have not yet 
sent us even a clipping of what they 
think is “good.” Critics, let’s have a few 
samples of your kind of art!—Ed. 


Sir: In the November issue on page 6, in 
a comment upon a reader’s letter, you said 
that you were to have .a future issue de- 
voted to the “good art” controversy. I hope 
that the editors realize the extreme impor- 
tance of their project. 

In the aforementioned comment you ex- 
plain your objection to certain depictions 
of Christ as being effeminate. I agree that 
the picture referred to is so. However, if, as 
you say, the picture may be heretical, then 
most surely, at least one of the Christmas 
cards you showed is sacrilegious, and many 
of them were certainly disrespectful. The 
reason Bernadette chose the Madonna of 
St. Luke was because the artist captured an 
essence. It cannot hope to be recaptured 
by the imitations of barbarism shown in 
the “art” in your magazine. 

I believe that JUBILEE is a magazine at- 
tracting more attention from non-Catholics 
than any other Catholic magazine. It is 
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tragic that, with all the wonderful things 
you have, you advocate a reversion to bar- 
barism. I believe that art should appeal to 
civilized taste. The Church is the mother 
of our civilization. I think it criminal to 
clothe its doctrines with offensive crude- 
ness. There is no need to be effeminate. 
In Father Frey’s My Daily Psalm Book 
are most beautiful illustrations by Ariel 
Agemian. The art you show is an illit- 
erate scrawl compared to their finished 
and inspiring beauty. They are devotional 
yet true to life. The faces are beautiful and 
truly Jewish. The pictures for Psalm 61 
and, especially, Psalm 89 are little master- 
pieces. 

I work in a large office which is com- 
posed largely of Catholics and I have a 
large acquaintance among Catholics who 
are in Catholic Action groups. I can only 
say that there is a feeling of profound dis- 
couragement. We look for beauty and hope 
in the realm of art, especially devotional 
art. In that shown in your magazine there 
is no beauty nor hope nor even civilization. 
We are still hopeful. We still greet art with 
a smile of welcome, and it is not very nice 
to have a dirty rag flung in your face in 
return. 

Again, I hope you realize the greatness 
and seriousness of your responsibility. 

Joserpuine L. Roserts 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


@ juBILEE has never advocated “a re- 
version to barbarism,” as reader Roberts 
charges. JUBILEE DOES advocate Chris- 
tian culture in its infinite variety—Ed. 


Gentlemen: Concerning matters of taste 
in the art controversy, I agree with you on 
what’s bad, but if we remove the pictures 
we have now the faded wallpaper is more 
of an inspiration than what you give us to 
replace them. 

The only non-controversial pictures, I 
suppose, are St. Luke’s and the miracle 
pictures—Our Lady of Perpetual Help and 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. I prefer Dali’s 
Madonna—because it’s as unlikely as the 
Virgin Birth itself. And because Dali made 
a quote to go with it: “The blessed mother 
of God is more important than a bowl of 
fruit.” Do you believe it? Does it go with- 
out saying? Why? If you let it go without 
saying aren’t you missing an opportunity 
to praise Mary? . 

As for your Dies Irae [November, 1954] 
—I took high school Latin, too. I can do 
as good a translating job on it myself while 
waiting for the priest to finish it at the 
altar. I wish you wouldn’t go about man- 
gling the verse structure of rhythmic things 
like this. I realize that a good proportion 
of your readers live in a cool intellectual 
world with other Cartesian dis-embodied 
spirits, but St. Thomas and Korzybski 
agree that man is not a complete man 
without a body. This body, as fate would 
have it, is often equipped with feet which 
some of us like to stamp. Remember that. 

Peter GLICKERT 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editors: [jusiLeE] has been fine 
from the first issue I saw, and has shown 


_ are just a little extreme . 


a steady improvement (with a few minor 
retrogressions) with each issue. 

But I write to another purpose... ART! 
Now this is not the place to state my 
views on the philosophy of art and my own 
preferences in art. I think that your views 
- « just a little 
too modern. You see, some of our modern 
artists, in breaking away from the tradi- 
tional approach, have gone to another ex. 
treme (they will swing back, I suppose, 
sooner or later—but why do you let your. 
self get sucked in on the movement?). So, 
to please me more than you have, please 
use illustrations that are no more extreme 
than those used to illustrate the Dies Irae 
in the November issue. 

But in conclusion, I certainly do agree 
with you that almost all commercially avail- 
able Catholic art is tawdry, cheap, and in 
bad taste. At the worst, some of the art 
work in JUBILEE may be in slight bad taste. 
None of it is cheap and tawdry. 

Jay A. Younc 
Dallas, Penna. 


Dear Sirs: Your translation of the Dies 
Trae was splendidly simple and Catholic. 
It ought to be adopted in every English 
edition of the Missal. Like Shakespeare I 
have “little Latin and less Greek” but in 
reading the Mass for the Dead I invariably 
find myself turning to the Latin column of 
the Dies Irae; even without knowing the 
language it reads better than the miserable 
English versions usually given. 

It has been particularly interesting to 
note that the first major discussion your 
excellent magazine seems to have stirred 
up is not in the realm of theology, liturgy, 
mysticism, social justice or other “relig- 
ious” afeas but—modern art! There must 
be a profound significance in the way this 
question continues to arouse your readers, 
pro and con. If I may say so, it is a tragic 
significance. How is it that so many priests, 
sisters and laymen in the Church have 
picked up the fantastic notion that modern 
painting is anti-Christian and, as some 
actually think, diabolical? Paul Cézanne, 
who has been rightfully called “the Father 
of Modern Art,” was a sincere and deeply 
integrated Catholic, so deeply integrated, 
indeed, that he was the first to spurn the 
sentimental and superficial view of life 
held by the academic painters of the 19th 
Century. Until his time painting was no 


-more than illustration or decoration; he 


brought to it the serious quest for truth. 
And who was the first to recognize and 
point out Cézanne’s tremendous impor- 
tance? Henri Matisse, a giant in his own 
right. Whether we personally happen to 
like it or not we ought to acknowledge 
that modern art is in great measure a part 
of our Catholic heritage. I am looking for- 
ward to an article on Cézanne in JUBILEE. 
Rosert Larson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SANTA CLAUS 


Dear Editors: It was very interesting to 
meet The Man in the Street in your Decem- 
ber issue [The question was: “What do 
you tell your children about Santa 
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was entertaining and broad. 

What really occupied me most, however, 
was to try to deduce from all these ideas 
a true foundation on which the celebration 
of Christmas should be based. 

It all seems to center around the symbol- 
ism of the gifts and novelties which accom- 
pany the Christmas season. Any gift or 
novelty which is presented without the true 
Christmas symbolism of joy and love at 
the birth of the world’s Savior.seems very 
pointless. For children this symbolism must 
be very evident if it is to aid in a deep 
religious conviction someday; otherwise 
the material rather than the symbolic will 
prevail. 

Boiling it all down, it can be said that 
those things which make the spirit of 
Christ more real at Christmas are advan- 
tageous, and those things which do not 
aid in doing this in a positive way, are not 
advantageous. This would seem to leave 
the jolly, red-nosed, commercialized Santa 
Claus of today without a job as well as 
many saddened parents, but after all what 
better gift or novelty could be thought of 
than the real Christ? 

Rosert L. Getz 
Yeadon, Pennsylvania 


BROTHER CHOLERIC 


Dear Editor: JUBILEE is‘in very truth a 
“Magazine of the Church and Her People” 
—it is in keeping with the Liturgy of the 
Church, of which Her people are in great 
need. 
However, one complaint is forthcoming: 
I doubt very much that the lay people ap- 
preciated or understood the Cracks in the 
Cloister [November]. The English are well 
known for their strange sense of humor, 
and here it is displayed. It seems most fit- 
ting that these “cracks” should have been 
kept in “Brother Choleric’s” cloister where 
they belong. One who knows and who has 
been part of the Benedictine rule and life 
can hardly see much humor in them. 
Patricia A. Law 
Los Angeles, California 


THE DOMINICANS 


Gentlemen: I wish to congratulate you on 
the November issue of JUBILEE .. . 

We are grateful for the generous amount 
of space given to the Dominicans. I have 
but one complaint—if my “fan mail” con- 
tinues I shall have to hire a secretary! ... 

Very Rev. Joun A. Driscott, O.P. 
Prior, St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT 


Dear Sirs: We have been delighted with 
the response to your excellent article on 
CFM in the October issue. From the num- 
ber of inquiries we have had, you can draw 
these wholesome conclusions: (1) that the 
article was very appealing and (2) that 
the readers of JUBILEE must be unusually 
apostolic because we have never had so 
many and such interesting inquiries. 

On behalf of all the members of the 
Christian .Family Movement, ‘we are very 
grateful. 

Patty anp Pat CROWLEY 
Wilmette, Illinois - 


JANUARY, 1955 


Claus?”]. The scope of opinions certainly | 





Our Third 
Annual Spring Festival 


MAY 8—29, 1955 


Soon it will be Springtime, and the Emerald 
Isle will again be a garden of glorious color. 
A beautiful time to stage a national celebration 
and that’s just what we are going to do! We 
especially invite our friends in America to join 
us for our An Téstal festival. Our traditional 
Céad Mile Failte—the Hundred Thousand Wel- 
comes of the Irish—await you! 

Last year, the Pageant of St. Patrick, special 
sports and cultural events, the fabulous Golden 
Golf Ball Tournament, and scores of other An 
Téstal festivities brought visitors from around 
the world. This year, An Téstal will be bigger 
and better than ever before! Plan to come to 
Ireland early and you’ll see the famous Dublin 
Spring Show (May 3-7), the perfect prelude 
to An Téstal. 





ue 
¥ 

Write Box 14, 33 East 50th Street, 

New York 22, N. Y., for a full-color 

map of Ireland, and ‘for details of An 

Tostal. Plan your Spring tour soon with 

your Travel Agent. 


h 


TOURIST INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 





Issued by ¢6sra Failte The National Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland 





Co son 
IRELAND! 


LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 
6, 9,10 and 12 DAYS 
AT LESS THAN ‘$10 PER DAY! 





TYPICAL TOUR... 
6 DAYS— Dublin, Wexford, Cork, 
Blarney coe. Killarney, Ring of 
Kerry, Dublin. 


53%: INCLUDING 
iT  raneneeeeen es hotels, 


Ss, s, admissions—even tips! 
Also 12- Day Fos of ALL Ireland. 





SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
AN beae’ PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, OBTAIN ALL YOUR 


IRISH RAIL AND BUS TRANSPORTATION 
AND RESERVATIONS AT CIE HOTELS. 
& 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Tour folder and map on request from 


IRISH RAILWAYS 


z Rockefeller Pl. * New York 20, N.Y. 
HICAGO « LOS ANGELES «+ TORONTO 


ey) 
aria i. Transport Company 












CATHOLICS & U. S. LABOR 


Just off the press—a sixteen-page 
reprint of Catholics & U. S. Labor, 
the text-and-picture report of what 
clergy and laity have done to help 
American labor in its long, hard 
battle for recognition. 


Prices: 15¢ per single copy. 10¢ 
per copy in orders of 50 or more 
(minimum bulk order). 


Write to: Reprint Dept., JUBILEE, 
377 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enclose payment. 





** 
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WHEEL CALENDAR 


by Ade Bethune $1.00 
St. Leo Shop, Newport, R. I. 
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THE MAN IN THE STREET 





JUBILEE asks... 


“Some parents think that TV has 
a harmful effect on children. 
Whai do you think?” 





Mrs. Wituiam J. Bryant, Chicago, Jil. 
Four children. (Mr. Bryant is a rail- 
road worker): “Television is about like 
everything else: there’s some harm in it, 
and there’s some good. I know that 
there could be a lot more good, if 
they'd get some more good shows. 

“We watch it quite a bit. I notice that 
it does make the kids a tot more de- 
pendent on television than they ought 
to be. Sometimes it’s a real chore for 
them to do anything to entertain them- 
selves. ‘ 

“When I was a child we all knew 
how to sing a song, or do a little dance, 
or play something, even if it wasn’t 
anything more than an old scrub-board. 
The only dance I see my children trying 
to do is the Mambo... .” 


VaLerio CUNEO, 
San Francisco, 
Calif. One child. 
(Mr. Cuneo is a 
pharmacist): “It 
certainly has a 
harmful effect. 
Some programs 
; are just as bad as 
horror magazines. The child is like a 
sponge, absorbing the good and bad. | 
want to steer my daughter into the 
wholesome ways in life by selecting the 
best entertainment for her-” 
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Mrs. Peter HeEAty, Chicago, Ill. Six 
children. (Mr. Healy is a fuel oil dis- 
tributor): “Oh, I suppose it’d be harm- 
ful if we'd let it be, but we're pretty 
careful. We've got an upstairs place for 
the kids to study. It does help them 
know more words than they'd have 
known if they hadn’t had television, 
just the way the radio helped us. 

“I know that television can get in the 
way, though. It’s very important to 
know when to turn it off... . One 
place I know it does hurt them. They’ve 
never had a friend in a book like I had 
when I was their age. There’s some- 
thing about a character in a book which 
is more personal than Hopalong Cas- 
sidy can ever be.” 


Joe AND RITA 
Bronesky, Mil- 
waukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Four children. 
"3 (Mr. Bronesky is 
a Post Office De- 
partment secre- 
tary): “We got TV 
when the kids em- 
barrassed us by watching the neigh- 
bors’ set through the window. We think 
it’s fine for the kids but its use has to 
be controlled. Part of that problem was 
solved by the parish priest who taught 
our oldest one to judge each program 
by ‘If God were in the room would I 
watch this program?’ It isn’t quite fool- 
proof and we still have to guide, but 
it is a help... . .” 





ARTHUR HANNa, 
San Francisco, 
Calif. Three chil. 
dren. (Mr. Hanna 
is a cabinetmak. 
er): *‘I believe 
that TV has a 
bad effect, with 
ci 3 its low caliber of 
entertainment. The children tend to ac- 
cept it as a must. The distraction is 
constantly present, making it difficult 
for them to search for knowledge in 
good books. If it is not corrected, chil- 
dren will lose more than what they 
have gained in present TV.” 





Mrs. JosepH G. Dever, Boston, Mass. 
Four children. (Mr. Dever is an lec- 
trical worker): “The answer is in the 
grey area: TV 1s and isn’t harmful to 
children. Selectively TV is good, edu- 
cational and enjoyable entertainment 
for children. My biggest quarrel with 
TV is that it deadens the creative fac- 
ulty of children who come to rely on 
it as their chief source of entertain- 
ment. The harmful effect is that they 
expect to be entertained instead of cre- 
ating their own form of play. The par- 
ents in this house still assert the great 
American prerogative of snapping off 
the switch. ; 

“P.S. On rainy days TV is wonder- 
ful!” 
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Brother Choleric 


the artist responsible (and what 
a responsibility!) for 


CRACKS IN THE 
CLOISTER 


is still not happy. He says there are 
140 million people in this country 
and there must still be several among 
them who have never heard of him. 
... Do you know any? $2.50 


To rise swiftly from the-ridiculous 
to the sublime—or anyhow serious— 
the following are worth your atten- 


tion: 
CHRISTIAN . 
EXPERIENCE 


by Jean Mouroux 


An introduction to the theology of 
Christian Experience, not mystical 
experience, but that of the ordinary - 
devout Catholic. - $5.00 - 


A NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


Vol. Il: The: Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of St. Paul 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
A companion volume to the author's 
Commentary on the Gospels. Msgr. 
Knox is especially helpful on St. Paul. 


$3.75 


GOD AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


Edited by Father Cuthbert, 
O.F.M. Cap. 


A collection of essays intended to 
make the Faith intelligible to non- 


Catholics. First published in the 


1920s, the contributors have since 
become rather well known: Ronald 
Knox, Christopher Dawson, Martin 
D’Arcy, S.J., E. |. Watkin and C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. $3.00 


Order from any bockstore 


If you would like to keep up to date on S & W 
books, send a card to Juliet MacGill for 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. All the address 
you need is 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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Unemployed Italian workers and their families crowd a placement office in Fiore, Calabria, to register for emigration. 
In three years of operation the ICEM has moved 250,000 “surplus” Europeans, but millions more still seek opportunity abroad. 
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What we are doing for Europe’s 


5 000,000 
SURPLUS PEOPLE 


by HUGH GIBSON 


DIRECTOR OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 





(This is the last article written by Mr. Gibson, who 
was Director of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration from its founding in 1951 until a 
heart attack brought about his death in Geneva on 
December 12th. Mr. Gibson died while this issue of 
JUBILEE was on the press.—Ed.) 


Ls October, a year after they had waded a stream to 
‘escape from their native Hungary into the Western 
Zone of Austria, Mrs. Margit Horvath, 31, and her six-year- 
old daughter Judith boarded a plane in Munich bound for 
the United States. The following morning at New York’s 
International Airport a touching and happy reunion took 
place when Sandor Horvath embraced his wife and child. 
For him it was the end of six years of loneliness which 
had begun on the dread-filled night when he had slipped 
through a window in his home to evade two members of 
the Communist security police sent to arrest him for his 





- anti-Communist sympathies. Now, with his family around 


him, a good job and a new house, Sandor Horvath has 
entered upon a bright and hope-filled future. 

Behind this heart-lifting scene was the work of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM), an international organization formed three 
years ago to assist people facing a hopeless outlook in 
over-populated countries to find dignity, inceritive and 
a new life in lands which want and need them. Before 
the Horvaths (and 68 other European refugees) enplaned 
in Munich, a cable went off to the American office of 
ICEM, listing the passengers’ names and those of the 
U.S. agencies which sponsored them. Immediately the 
ICEM notified the Church World Service, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Tolstoy Foundation, 
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HUGH cIBSON, Director of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration and author of this 
article, spent 30 years as a US. 
diplomat, serving as Ambassador to 
Brazil and Belgium, and as Minister 
to Poland and Switzerland. During 
the °20’s and ’30’s Mr. Gibson head- 
ed the American delegation to three 
disarmament conferences; with for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover he 
collaborated on several books on 
world peace. In 1947 Pope Pius XII 
made Mr. Gibson a Knight of the 
Hoiy Sepulchre. 


Would-be migrants are able 


the National Lutheran Council, the United HIAS Service, 
and. others of its twelve affiliated agencies. A telegram 
went off to Sandor Horvath at his home in Lackawanna, 
New York. Relatives and friends of the other refugees 


also were notified. The agencies wanted to be sure that 


each immigrant’s sponsors still lived at the same address; 
they needed to know if the promised job was still avail- 
able, and whether a relative planned to meet the plane. 
On the day of arrival, our ICEM port liaison officer 
and the representatives of the voluntary agencies were 
there to meet the Horvaths (as well as the Moesslers, the 
Koschels, the Zyngers and the Zaks)—ready to help 
interpret to an immigration official, warm a bottle for an 
infant, or find a three-year-old who might stray off. 
When our New York port officer saw the Horvaths 
drive away to Lackawanna and the other migrants head 
for fresh and promising beginnings in Hartford, Hobo- 
ken, Miles City, Montana—or other communities induced 
to care about them by the voluntary agencies—ICEM’s 
task was ended for the seventy. But NCWC (which had 
sponsored the Horvaths) and the other agencies would 
keep in touch with them all until they were socially and 


_ Spiritually at home in their new country. 


Though most of the immigrants who come to the 
United States with the help of ICEM are refugees, the 
same is not true of those who seek to enter other coun- 
tries. Most of them are “surplus” persons. 

It takes no particular qualifications—or lack of them 
—to become a “surplus” person. You might be only 14 
years old, like Polish-born Wladislaw Hardyn, and de- 
cide to flee your native Poland because Communist au- 
thorities refuse to let you continue your schooling. You 
find temporary refuge in West Germany, only to learn 
that some ten million refugees have found asylum there 
before you, that despite considerable industrial expan- 
tion, two world wars have shrunk the country’s area so 
that at least 400,000 workers (with 200,000 dependents) 
face unemployment or “fringe” employment. 

Or perhaps you’re a young Greek born in Argostoli on 
the Ionian Island of Cephalonia. A year ago your town 
was flattened by severe earthquakes and your economic 
plight, harsh enough before the quakes, now becomes 
intolerable. Unemployed, you live in a tent and your 
patience trickles away. You realize that your government 
is doing its best to restore the island towns, but you 


know that things will never improve enough during your © 


lifetime. 

Or maybe you’re a Dutch farmer with twelve children 
and you're living almost shoulder to shoulder with your 
neighbor. You have to decide between leaving eleven 
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of your children unprovided for if you stay on your 
beloved but too-small farm, or striking out for the wider 
stretches of land in Canada. The harsh truth is that your 
country is limited in size and natural resources and has 
one of the highest birth and lowest death rates in all of 
Europe (more than ten million of your countrymen live 
in a tiny land scarcely larger than Connecticut and Rhode 
Island combined). 

If you feel “surplus” in Trieste, you’re very likely a 
refugee, either one of thousands from former Italian 
provinces or one of the many who fled from Communist- 
dominated countries into that little enclave. Even if you 
have a permit giving you the right to work, in all like- 
lihood you’re among the 17% registered as unemployed. 

However, your numerical chances of being surplus 
would be greatest in Italy, where three million are count- 
ed among the “too many.” To qualify, you might have 
come from one of the lost Italian territories in Africa or 
found asylum there as a political refugee or, most likely, 
simply happened to be born in a country whose economic 
resources cannot provide enough work for its people— 
and where there is not enough tillable soil to support 
them. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion in some of the better- 
off countries, the chances are that you, as a would-be 
migrant, do not represent the “dregs” of society—the 
uneducated, unskilled, over-aged. More typically, you 
are in the productive age group and are fired with the 
zeal to set out for strange lands in search of a better 
future for yourself and your family. 


IVE YEARS AGO this vast and heart-rending problem 

of surplus population seemed insoluble to most of 
the leaders of Western Europe. They realized that this 
mass constituted a great stumbling block to Europe’s 
unification, for it depressed living standards in the 
chronically overpopulated countries and represented a 
threat to neighboring nations. And they knew, too, that 
in a human sense it meant a tragic demoralization for 
those who found no way of providing security for them- 
selves and their children. 

But some statesmen had begun to look at the problem 
from the point of view of a larger community of free 
nations. They saw the sparsely settled countries of Cana- 
da and Australia, the great undeveloped land areas of 
Latin America and of Africa lying fallow and waiting 
for the creative hand of man. : 

It became apparent that the treasure now wasted (the 
so-called mass of surplus humanity) needed only to be 
properly invested. By transplanting people carefully and 
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willing workers zealous for a secure, hopeful family life 


intelligently to overseas countries with population short- 
ages, the areas of the world needing additional people 
for their national development would be enriched; those 
left behind in less overcrowded countries would be bene- 
fited economically and socially; and most certainly the 
migrants themselves would be helped. 

With these ideas in mind, 24 nations of the Western 
world joined together to establish the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. This new organiza- 
tion (born in Brussels in December, 1951) had a brand- 
new assignment: to inaugurate the third era of European 
migration—a “planned” or “assisted” migration con- 
trasting sharply with the undirected migrations before 
World War I and the “closed door” policies of the 
1920’s and ’30’s. © 

In this third phase, the transplanting of people from 
one country to another is done in a way which meets the 
needs of both the sending and receiving countries. Of 
course, ICEM doesn’t aspire to handle all emigration 
from Europe. We see our role as helping those who seek 
to migrate from overpopulated areas but cannot do so 
without assistance. Each year from 200,000 to 250,000 
migrants leave Europe without our help. Our efforts are 
bent rather toward finding sufficient overseas oppor- 
tunities so that an additional 250,000 will be enabled to 
migrate annually under our auspices. Thus it will be 
possible for nearly five million Europeans to strike out 
for new lands in the next decade—a figure that would 
put a sizable dent in the Old World’s problem of over- 
population. 

Europe’s surplus population problem stems from the 
fact that many of its countries—chief among which are 
West Germany, Italy, Austria and Holland—lack suffici- 


ent land or capital to provide an economically and 


politically secure life for all the people crowded within 
their borders. 

These surplus people, some of them stateless wanderers. 
who have been made homeless because of religious or 
political beliefs, most victims of their native land’s over- 
crowdedness, have not lost their love for home. What 
has happened is that they have become tired of being 


unemployed or underemployed or stateless or of being: 


persecuted for their beliefs. 


N THE 36 MONTHS of our Committee’s existence, a: 
quarter of a million Europeans. have boarded ICEM- 


chartered ships and planes in search.of new and more- 


secure futures in Australia, the United States, Canada, 


Brazil, Argentina, and other areas of the free world.. 
The 250,000th was Eugen Mori, an Austrian garage- 


ll 








U.S. law permits admission of 75,000 Catholic refugees 


mechanic who took his wife and children to Australia. 

Our ICEM committee worried about Mori even before 
we knew his name. We discussed with Australian officials 
the number of migrants they were prepared to absorb; 
then passed the information on to Austrian authorities. 
With government permission we circulated in Austria 
the news about the resettlement opportunities and pro- 
vided facilities for an Australian selection mission to 
interview Austrian nationals and refugees. 

One of those who applied was Eugen Mori. Once his 
application was accepted, we helped him and his fellow 
passengers with confusing details like photographs for 
their visas, preliminary medical examinations, the trans- 
lation of important documents into English. We also 
made their booking arrangements, assigned an education 
officer to conduct shipboard classes in the language and 
customs of Australia, and inspected the ship itself to 
tmake sure it met adequate standards of comfort and 
health: Finally, we: advised the Australian government 
when the ship would arrive so that Mori and his fellow 
passengers would be accommodated in a reception center 
‘before being placed in productive employment. 


OME RECEIVING countries, like Brazil and Australia, 
S have resettled the vast majority of their immi- 
grants by government planning, but emigration to the 
United States is more a matter of individual responsibility. 

Here Federal supervision begins, as it did in the case 
of the Horvaths, with the laws authorizing emergency 
immigration and ends with the clearance of the immi- 
grant by public health, immigration and customs au- 
thorities. Almost no one enters this country without an 
“invitation” from ‘an American. Both under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948—and more recently under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953—neither a family head nor 
a single person could get a visa unless he had first been 
offered assurances of employment and housing and a 
guarantee that he would not become a public charge. 

If an intergovernmental agency cannot properly urge 
Americans in each of the 48 states to reach into their 
hearts and homes to make room for Europe’s distressed 
persons, the voluntary agencies can and do. 

For instance, through pastor, sermon, pamphlet and 
meeting, NCWC reminds us that 75,000 Catholic re- 
fugées can now be admitted under the Refugee Relief 
Act. And James J. Norris, Chairman of the International 
Catholic Migration Commission and also European 
Director for NCWC, has repeatedly referred to the Holy 
Father’s interest in migration, evidenced in his repeated 
efforts on behalf of migrants in the years since the war, 
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both for the Displaced Persons forcibly removed from 
their homelands and those nationals crowded on soil 
that cannot yield them a living. The Pope has stated that 
“The Holy See will continue its efforts to alert Catholic 
opinion to the need for migration from the overpopu- 
lated countries and to the need to ensure the best condi- 
tions for the assimilation of migrants in receiving coun- 
tries. The Holy See hopes that a generous Christian 
spirit will speed and facilitate this work, while giving 
due consideration to the moral and religious aspects in- 
volved. It is certain this effort on behalf of refugees and 
migrants will increase man’s progress, draw closer the 
brotherhood of peoples and strengthen peace . . .” 

While ICEM’s totals, in the first years of its existence, 
fall short of meeting the problem, there are many en- 
couraging signs. For one thing, ICEM’s movement figures 
are showing a healthy increase —the total aided to 
migrate in the first nine months of 1954 exceeded that 
for all of 1953. Then, as it grows, ICEM is learning and 
applying many new techniques. We have found, for ex- 
ample, that by offering language instruction and voca- 
tional training in countries of emigration, we can help 
many more persons to qualify for the opportunities their 
new lands will offer. I am convinced that we can increase 
the numbers moved to a point where we will see a real 
solution. 

Another key to the problem lies in land settlement— 
ambitious, costly and laborious a task though it is. There 
is scarcely a country in South America, which I visited 
recently, that does not realize how much its economy 
could be broadened and strengthened by the immigration 
of European farmers. And other areas of the free world 
also have a great need for increased food production. 

We in ICEM, therefore, are devoting a large share of 
our energies to stimulating sound land settlement proj- 
ects, sponsoring surveys of soil and marketing condi- 
tions, aiding in the search for necessary financing. 

But over-all we are not at all complacent about moving 
250,000 Europeans in 36 months— even though this 


_number includes 66,000 wives and children reunited with 


their husbands and fathers, and 100,000 refugees who 
have learned that their sacrifice of home and country in 
freedom’s name was not in vain. It is good, of course. 
that 250,000 persons have left behind frustration, bitter- 
ness and despair for lands of opportunity. But it is not 
enough. It is too modest a number in terms of the five 
million who need to move. Only when all of these people 


have been given the same chance at a useful, productive | 


future as have the 250,000 will we m ICEM feel that our 
mission has been accomplished. 
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Cn 
and will sponsor any deserving family named by the 
Church in that country. 
What the law requires 
+} The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 provides that a quali- 
fied refugee or refugee family may emigrate to the United 
States if an American citizen assures our government 
om that the refugee 
oil 1) Will have employment 
hat 2) Will have housing 
lic 3) Will not become a public charge. 
pu- The obligation of the person who provides the job, 
di- or the housing, or the guarantee against a refugee’s be- 
un- coming a public charge, is primarily a moral one. The 
ian law does not create a statutory legal obligation. The 
ing ASSURANCE FORM, the form you are asked to sign when 
x Msgr. Wycislo greets Wladislaw you sponsor a refugee, is not a contract, 
= Hardyn, 14. ICEM brought the boy to 
the the US. after he had fled his : we yon onde 
native Poland. NCWC’s Resettlement Ask your Diocesan Resettlement Director for the 
ce, Division sent him to Boys Town. proper home and for job assurance forms. Several per- 
en- sons may cooperate in providing for a refugee family— 
res one person may provide the job; another, the home; and 
to a third, sign that part of the form requiring the signa- 
hat HOW YO U CAN ture of an American citizen guaranteeing that the immi- 
and grant will not become a public charge. 
a How much does it cost? 
elp S PO NN Ss OR A In order to provide the lowest possible transportation 
wit rates, War Relief Services-NCWC has made special 
wil arrangements with the Intergovernmental Committee 1 
sal REFU G EE for European Migration. Boat passage for an adult comes i 
to about $170.00; for children from one to twelve years 
PT. of age, $85.00; and for a child under one year of age, 
wind F AM i LY $10.00. In addition, there should be added the cost of 
ted transportation from the port to the final destination. 
ine Some refugees have enough money to pay for their trans- 
did by MSGR. A. J. WYCISLO portation. If this is not the case, however, very often 
rid Aas, ascetics Disachis: kee dueaees sponsors are willing to pay the total amount of transpor- 
os. Division, NCWC War Relief Services tation costs in advance, on the basis that the refugee 
of family will repay the amount after they are established in | 
-0j- America. If the sponsor is unwilling, then, War Relief | 
ai: : Y Services-NCWC has arrangements through which the iL 
Selecting the refugee family you want to help immigrant family may obtain a loan to cover the trans- | 
ing You can decide on the individual or family you wish portation costs. ! 
his | to sponsor There are no other costs except those required by i 
ith 1) By discussing with your Diocesan Resettlement pure charity—the exertion of effort and the sacrifice of 
rho Director the case histories he may have in terms of time. 
st particular refugee families’ identity, background and The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 is not going to help 
se. qualifications; very many Catholic refugee families unless we find 
—" 2) By naming a refugee whom you already know American Catholic citizens willing to say: “Of course, 
it and whom you desire to help; I'll sponsor a refugee family, I am not interested in what 
esis 3) By requesting a refugee of a particular skill or I can get out of that family. I want you to help me give 
ple occupation (n.b.: Good housekeepers are rare) ; some Catholic refugee the same chance my mother and 
ive | 4) By indicating you would simply like to help a father were given when America opened its gates and 
sat worthy Catholic family from a particular country heart to them.” 
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Baroness Elisabeth von Guttenberg, president of the Charity Committee of the Bavarian 
Catholic Women’s Union, directs the training of “family helpers.” She hopes to 
extend the program, thus far limited to Bavarian dioceses, to all of West Germany. 
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A Christian spirit for Germany 


Baroness von Guttenberg and 
her family helpers bring 
nursing skills and religious 


teaching into German family life 
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Ever since the end of World War II Baroness Elisabeth 
von Guttenberg has been engaged in the same task which 
necessity has forced on the rest of Germany’s people: 
picking up the pieces of her personal life and helping to 
rebuild a nation. A descendant of Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary, a member of an aristocratic Bavarian family 
which has been strongly Catholic for centuries, she sees 
another dimension to the rehabilitation of contemporary 
Germany: beneath the nation’s need to rebuild its eco- 
nomy and regain the world’s respect is an even more 
pressing and, in the long run, more vital necessity: re- 
Christianizing the German people. Beginning in her own 
Bavaria, and starting with the central unit of society— 
the family—she has become one of the leaders in the 
effort to help Germany recapture its religious spirit. 

She comes to her present work with impressive creden- 
tials: a profoundly Catholic piety, a record of anti-Hitler- 
ism, and a lifetime in which she has shared deeply the 
sufferings of her fellow Germans. Her husband was a 
leader of the White Army which freed Munich from the 
Spartacists, one of the left-wing political groups which 
made spasmodic attempts to seize power in Germany after 
World War I. Throughout the ’20’s he worked to restore 
the Catholic monarchy in Bavaria; the year after Hitler’s 
rise to power in 1933, he was jailed, and even after he 
was freed he was so closely watched by the Nazis that he 
could not take part in the anti-Hitler underground for 
fear of endangering its other members. He died in 1940 
after the British bombed his ship, the Europa, in the 
harbor of Bremerhaven. Soon afterward the Baroness 
suffered another blow: her older son was killed on the 
Russian front. In 1944 many of her friends and relatives 
were involved in the abortive plot to kill Hitler. It was 
her cousin, Colonel Count Claus von Stauffenberg, who 
placed a bomb concealed in a briefcase on the floor at 














Hitler’s feet during a staff meeting. The Fuehrer survived 
the explosion, however, and the carefully laid plans under 
which underground leaders in high military and civil 
posts were to take over the government were foiled. The 
enraged Nazis rounded up and executed 4,800 men sus- 
pected of complicity in the plot. Baroness von Guttenberg 
spent hectic, harried weeks visiting the jails to bring 
friends and relatives what spiritual and material comfort 
she could, and consoling the families of those who were 
killed. 


After the war this compassion went out to the general 


After the Hitler years, although 95% of West Ger- 
many’s people were baptized Christians (about 50% of 
them Protestants, 45% Catholics), church affiliation for 
the great majority was only a formality. Young people 
in Germany—who hold, as youth does everywhere, the 
future’s promise—had been exposed since infancy to 
Hitler’s educational program. Many born during the 
Nazi years had not even been baptized. De-Christianized 
families would not come to church, or respond to the 
visit of a priest to their homes, Moreover, on a purely 
natural level, many families needed the services of what 





At the center’s monthly business meeting, held in the Baroness’ Munich home, staff members discuss the progress of the program. 


misery of her countrymen: with the backing of the late 
Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich, she helped start the relief 
work of Caritas, which cared for the widowed and the 
orphaned, the lost and the maimed. 

Deep within her during these years grew a conscious- 
ness of the need to regenerate Germany’s religious life. 
Under Hitler, the Baroness says, “The majority of our 
people had lost the Christian capacity of discernment.” 
Today, nine years after Hitler’s defeat, Germany’s eco- 
nomic recovery has amazed the world. But for the Baroness 
“there is something frightening about the discrepancy 
between this almost miraculous material recovery and the 
very, very slow spiritual and political rehabilitation.” 


we would call “social workers.” Many mothers were sick 
and unable to care for their children; others had to take 
jobs to help support their families; few could afford 
a nurse to care for the younger children when they went 
to the hospital to have a baby. Homes for orphaned 
children needed staff members; schools needed teachers; 
priests needed someone to care for the destitute in their 
parishes; old people were sick or neglected. 

Baroness von Guttenberg decided that the solution was 
to send into these homes and institutions Catholic lay 
women who were trained to answer the human needs and 
equipped also to exert, by example and by teaching, a 
strong religious influence. The Baroness believes firmly 
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Baroness Guttenberg talks to a group of women who have escaped from 
East Germany. At a convent she has rented near Munich to train her own 
“family helpers” they'll get two weeks of rest, recreation and retreat. 
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that “in today’s spiritual strife it is not enough to be 
anti-Nazi and anti-Communist. We must stand for an 
ideal stronger than that of the enemy—for the same 
- Christian ideal which motivated the men of the anti- 
Hitler resistance.” 

She realized that training and orgarfizing a corps of 
workers would take not only dedication, but a qualified 
staff and financial backing. The Bavarian bishops had no 
surplus funds to give her, though they shared her vision 
enthusiastically. Her own considerable pre-war fortune 
had dwindled; a friend who visited her at the time found 
her living in a tiny apartment in Munich (as Baroness of 
Guttenberg, she had been mistress of seven castles and 
town houses). Her once-fashionable and extensive ward- 
robe was gone. 

And so, in 1947 the Baroness, a slender, graying, 
diminutive woman of 46 with a small, clear voice and a 
certain wraith-like quality about her, came to the United 
States on the first of her many mendicant missions. Dis- 
trust and suspicion of Germany and Germans were still 
very real in America; she had, in fact, had considerable 
difficulty obtaining permission to come at all. But when 
she arrived, her obvious sincerity, her real humility and 
her honest admission of Germany’s war guilt—an admis- 
sion few Germans were willing to make at the time— 
won friends. She lectured before Catholic audiences in 
many cities, and saved the proceeds for the day when she 
would finally be able to open a training center. 

The day came on June 18, 1951, when she received 
her first group of 20 trainees in a convent building at 
Indersdorf, near Munich. They were women of all ages 
from 20 to 60, and from all social classes. Some were of 
peasant stock, others from middle class families, a few 
the daughters of the wealthy. No special educational 
level was required of them. Like Saint Vincent de Paul 
300 years before, the Baroness required only that they be 
strong, self-reliant women who were intelligent and not 
afraid of hard work. By encouraging women to leave the 
home to work in offices and factories, the Nazi regime 
had done away with the traditional German hausfrau. The 
women whom the Baroness accepted for training, there- 
fore, would have to be prepared to take over the hard 
work of establishing a household routine. 

These first trainees were members of the Catholic 
Women’s Union from all over Bavaria who had volun- 
teered to come to the center for a two- to three-week 
course of instruction including dogma, catechetical work, 





psychology, welfare work and home nursing. The second 
training cycle was for women students of theology who 
came to learn how to apply their theological training to 
charity work. The third group consisted of women who 
wanted to visit the dying, especially those who refused 
to see a priest; the volunteers needed training to help 
these people prepare for a happy death. Still another 
group of students were women who worked in refugee 
camps. That winter, with classes being held two after- 
noons and evenings each week at the Catholic Women’s 
Union headquarters in Munich, 60 more women were 
trained. Altogether, in the 314 years since the work began, 
over 500 women have been equipped for spare-time ser- 
vice and over 100 for full-time service in all of Bavaria’s 
eight dioceses. 

Around her the Baroness has gathered a qualified 
teaching staff, A Capuchin priest—himself a refugee from 
Czechoslovakia—is chaplain and spiritual director. Dec- 
tors teach the students how to treat common illnesses 
and how to give first aid in household accidents. Profes- 
sional social workers acquaint them with the economic 
situation of needy families—average income, the avail- 
ability of welfare benefits, etc. (One graduate found an 
old man who was living in poverty because he was 
unaware he was entitled to a government pension.) From 
home economics teachers the students learn how to make 
the most economical use of a small income, and how to 
organize an efficient housekeeping routine. Priests, doc- 
tors, lawyers and psychologists train the students to deal 
with matrimonial and family problems. Finally—and per- 
haps most important of all—priests give a solid ground- 
work in Catholic dogma and in the Sacraments. Students 
learn, for example, how to baptize in an emergency, and 
they are taught the marriage laws of the Church. (One 
graduate, who later went to live with a family to take care 
of the children while the mother was in the hospital 
having a baby, put her knowledge to good use. The 
couple had not been married in the Church because the 
father, a Catholic, had been married previously and 
didn’t know that his first union was invalid.) 

Money—or, rather, the lack of it—has never ceased 
to be a problem for the Baroness and her staff. Feeding, 
housing and training a group of 20 for two weeks— 
most of the students can afford only their time, and 
some cannot even pay their transportation—costs 2,917 
Deutsches marks—the equivalent of $550 to $600. To 
finance her project the Baroness has repeatedly made 
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lecture tours to America; interested American friends 
have paid her way, so that all she earns from the lectures 
can—and does—go to support the center. She has also 
contributed the royalties from her memoirs, published 
_ in 1952 under the title Holding the Stirrup. 

Next month the Baroness will begin to build in Munich 


a permanent headquarters building where students can 
live while they are in training and to which they can 
return from time to time for refresher courses. Its $50,000 
cost is being underwritten by a donation from a Chicago 
Catholic, supplemented by loans from the Bavarian and 
Bonn governments. Thus far she has been able to send 
her graduates only into homes in the cities; with the new 
facilities and an expanded staff, she will be able to 
prepare workers to help out in farm homes, giving them 
(in addition to home-nursing skills and religious train- 
ing), the fundamentals of gardening, poultry raising and 
the care of livestock, 

At first only volunteers who would spend their spare 
time as home visitors were trained. Recently, however, 
a growing number of applicants have been devoting 
themselves to the work on a full-time basis. For them a 
much more intensive training program lasting four 
months has been devised. The new building will greatly 
simplify the development of this core of full-time workers, 
whom the Baroness hopes will eventually join together 
to form a secular institute. 

The demand for trained family helpers is tremendous, 
not only in Bavaria but throughout Germany. Recently 
the Baroness received the following letter from one of her 








graduates: 

“T have undertaken the guardianship of two little 
girls. I aleo take care of a 75-year-old woman and 
her grandson, a 20-year-old, feeble-minded boy. 

In addition I look after a teen-age girl and regu- 

larly visit a lonely old woman, whom [| take to 

Mass at her parish church. My greatest joy was 

the First Holy Communion of the feeble-minded 

boy. I continue to give him religious instruction.” 
For Elisabeth von Guttenberg, who believes that “Ger- 
many has failed terribly in her vocation to be the Chris- 
tian heart of Europe,” letters like this one are a source 
of satisfaction. They indicate that some German Catholics 
are beginning to take their Christian vocation seriously, 
aware that perhaps “God has given Germany another— 

maybe the last—chance to save her soul.” 

—HERMANN PFISTER 
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The Baroness visits one of her workers (above) who 

is helping the family of an unemployed Munich 
bricklayer. Another family helper (below) weighs the new 
baby of an unemployed opera singer and his wife. 




















THE LITURGY © 


THE EPIPHANY 


Throughout recorded Christian history, few events 
have so charmed the imagination of men as the star-led 
journey of the Magi to the cribside of the infant Christ. 
On January 6th, when we celebrate Christ’s first epiphany 
—His first manifestation—to the Gentiles, we are, in 
a sense, celebrating the beginning of our own knowledge 
of the Savior. His chosen people are represented at His 
birth—if only by humble shepherds drawn to the stable 
by an awesome sign in the heavens and the sweetness of 


the angels’ song. But not until some time afterward does _ 
He show Himeelf to the other peoples of the world. Then, © 


in one of the many paradoxes that are to fill His life, 
it is these foreign nobles—not His own people—who 
recognize in the infant Jesus the royalty that is in 
fact His. 


The Magi Who were these men who came from 
the East to adore Christ? Most prob- 


ably they were Persian priests and prophets, members 
of the sacred caste—the Magi—who had ruled the Medes 


until they were stripped of political power by the em- | 


peror Cyrus about 600 B.C. But though the Magi were no © 


longer kings by the time Christ was born, their religious 7 i 
influence—as interpreters of the holy books and as ex- 
pert astrologers—was still strong in the lands to the east ‘ 
of Judea. The Magi believed that every good man was # 
made up of two selves: one which walked the earth and 7 
another which moved as a star in the heavens. These : 
two selves were ultimately reunited in death. When a ; 
star more brilliant than any they had known appeared in 
the heavens, therefore, the Magi took it as a sign that ~ 
a person of great importance had been born into the ~ 
world. Further, since at the time Christ was born there sa 
was probably a Jewish population in Persia, the scholarly 7 
Magi were familiar with God’s promise that He would 7 
send His chosen people a Messias. Moreover, the writ- | 
ings of such famous Romans as Horace, Virgil and | 
Tacitus testify that throughout the Empire at that time 


there was a general unrest, an expectation of a Golden © 


Age to be ushered in by the birth of a great deliverer. 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, from © 
a 15th century German altar panel. 
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All these factors played their parts in influencing the 
Magi to follow the star westward across the desert. 
Neither tradition nor -history tells us positively how 
many Magi there were or records their names with any 
exactness. From about the seventh century onward, how- 
ever, it has been generally assumed in the West that 
there were three, and that their names were Caspar, 
Melchior and Balthasar. But these are only suppositions; 
the actual identities of these men, together with the 
motives which led them to join the westering caravan, 
are lost to us. In any event, they determined to follow 
their star on a quest which was also to be a pilgrimage. 
After gathering camels and supplies they set out. 
They must have traveled over 1,000 miles from Persia 
to Bethlehem, and their camels probably took many 
months to cover this distance. Consequently, though we 
celebrate Christ’s epiphany on January 6th, the twelfth 
day after His birth, it is unlikely that the Magi actually 
arrived until Jesus was at least a year old. Only one 
early monument shows Christ in the manger of -Bethle- 
hem as the Magi offer Him their gifts; most ancient 
representations depict Him sitting on His mother’s knee, 
and in several He is already a young boy. 
Of the subsequent history of the Magi we know noth- 





One of the earliest representations of the Magi offering their gifts—among them a fish—to Jesus is this 
third century fresco from the catacombs of Saint Callistus in Rome. 


ing with certainty. An old legend says that after they 
returned to their homes they were baptized by Saint 
Thomas and did much to spread the Faith. Their remains 
are said to have been found in Persia and brought to 
Constantinople by Saint Helena, the discoverer of the 
True Cross. Eventually, the legend concludes, they were 
brought to Cologne, where they rest today in the cathe- 
dral. But in actual fact we can substantiate little of this. 
We know for certain only what the Gospel tells us: that 
the Magi came from “the East,” that they found the 
Object of their quest, and that “falling down, they adored 
Him.” Afterward, having been warned by God in a dream 
that Herod wanted to kill the Child, they avoided the 
palace and returned to their homeland by a different 
route, to be heard of no more. It is as though God had 
summoned the Magi out of obscurity for the purpose of 
revealing Himself to them in the Person of His Son, and 
had then allowed human history to forget them, just as 
the homeward tracks of their camels were quickly erased 
by the shifting sands of the deserts they crossed. 


The Star What of the Star which led the Wise 
Men westward, pointed out to them the 
place where Jesus lay, and then, like them, disappeared? 
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Several efforts have been made to identify it as a purely 
natural phenomenon. One theory says the Star of Bethle- 
hem was a comet, perhaps of the magnitude of Halley’s 
comet, which returns in remarkable brilliance every 76 
years. Halley’s comet was in fact seen in 11 B.C. and 
another like it was noticed in 4 B.C., but today’s his- 
torians say that Christ’s birth most probably occurred 
in what—according to our modern and slightly erroneous 
calendar—we now designate as the year 6 or 7 B.C. And 
comets are visible with the naked eye for only a few 
months at most. The Magi had no telescopes. 

A second theory is that the Star the Magi followed 
was in reality not one star but a “conjunction” of planets, 
i.e., a phenomenon caused when two or more planets pass 
one another and appear to be close together. On rare 
occasions their separate brilliances blend into one great 
glow in the sky. Kepler in 1604, observing a conjunction 
of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, calculated that a similar 
event occurs every 805 years, and that, therefore, it 
had also occurred in the year 6 B.C. Kepler suggested, 
too, that the Magi might have seen at the same time a 
supernova—an old star that suddenly exploded, blowing 
off its outer layers and increasing its brilliance a thou- 
sandfold so that it might have been seen even in daylight. 
This men might have interpreted as a sign, the way, 
down through history, other supernova have in fact been 
taken as auguring new eras in human affairs. But sub- 
sequent calculations, more exact than Kepler’s limited 
resources enabled him to be, show that though a con- 
junction of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn actually did occur 
in February of 6 B.C., the sun was too close to the con- 
figuration to enable it to be seen. 

Neither of these theories nor any of several others 
which have been advanced accounts for Saint Matthew’s 
description of the actions of the Star. “The star which 
they had seen in the east,” he tells us, “went before 
them, until it came and stood over where the child \, 1s.” 
Neither a fixed star nor a comet could have disappeared 
and reappeared and finally stood still. Quite clearly the 
Star of Bethlehem was a miraculous occurrence, like the 
pillar of fire which had stood in the Israelites’ camp to 
guide them out of Egypt, like “the light from heaven” 
which was to shine round the stricken Saul, or like the 
“brightness of God” which awed the shepherds and 
led them to the same Child whom the Magi found and 
adored. 


The Feast © the Feast of the Epiphany, and 
especially on the Sundays which fol- 


low it, we celebrate not one epiphany of Christ, but 
three. Not only do we mark His first manifestation to the 
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‘ 7. : ’ 3 , 
An 11th century ADORATION OF THE MAGI, showing 
the visitors as crowned and sceptered kings, was 
carved out of whale bone. 


Gentiles in the persons of the Magi; we also commemo- 
rate His baptism by John in the Jordan and His first 
miracle at the marriage feast of Cana. In the former 


‘instance Christ’s divinity was manifested: the heavens 


opened and the voice of God the Father was heard, say- 
ing, “This is My beloved Son.” At Cana Christ mani- 
fested His divine power by changing water into wine. 

In the eyes of the Church the Feast of the Epiphany 
has a higher rank than that of Christmas; in Europe, 
Canada and Mexico it is a holy day of obligation. The 
reason may be this: for each individual—priest, religious 
or layman—Epiphany has a personal significance. The 
warmth, color and song of the Christmas season intensify 
for each of us a secret, personal joy, for Christ comes to 
each to lighten our personal burdens and strengthen 
our personal faith. Yet Christianity is not a personal 
religion, to be clutched tightly and enjoyed for oneself 
alone. The Church gives us-only thirteen days to enjoy 
Christ’s coming; then, on Epiphany, she reminds us that 
just as at the first Epiphany Christ manifested Himself 
to the Gentiles—the Magi—so from now on, for the rest 
of the liturgical year, each of us is to be a witness to 
Him in the world.—R.L.R. wa 




















As parents of the debutantes look on from the boxes, young men on the stag line prepare to cut in. Each girl invited two 
escorts; in addition, the committee invited about 75 stags, most of them students at colleges in the East. 


DEBUTANTES DANCE FOR CHARITY 


The annual Gotham Ball 
aids New York’s famed 
Foundling Hospital 


nder gleaming chandeliers and 
luster of balloons, girls 

d their partners dance 

the crowded ballroom. 
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At this year's Gotham Ball 42 young New York 

debutantes danced for the benefit of the 

Foundling Hospital, one of the oldest charitable institutions 
of the New York Archdiocese. Dressed 

in the traditional sparkling white, the debutantes, 

most of whom are students at colleges in the New York 
area and do volunteer work at the Hospital, attended 

a formal supper with their parents in the Plaza Hotel, 

heard three speeches of welcome, were toasted, and 

then went upstairs to meet His Eminence Francis 


Cardinal Spellman. 
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A welcome from the Cardinal 


The highlight of the Ball was the introduction to 
the Cardinal, who welcomed each girl and thanked 
her for her interest in the Foundling Hospital, one 
of his favorite charities. After the greeting by 

His Eminence, the ball opened formally and the 
debutantes, joined by 800 other guests, danced 
until dawn. 


A dancing couple wave 
greetings to another couple 
they have spotted across the floor. 


Before the dancing begins, 
debutantes stand on the 
receiving line to greet 
their guests. 
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LEFT: On the arm of her father, one of the 
debs is escorted to the dais to be 

presented to the Cardinal. ABOVE: As 

she is introduced to His Eminence, each girl 
kisses his episcopal ring. 


Cardinal Spellman’s informal welcoming address draws laughter from the debutantes grouped around him on the dais. 
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In the sacristry, after Mass, the priest 
recites the same canticle of praise to the 
Lord sung by Daniel’s three young com- 
panions, Ananias, Azarias and Misael, 
when they were cast into a fiery furnace 
NKSGIVING 7" 
THA Ant. Let us sing the hymn of the three 

young men, which these holy ones sang 


AFTER - = a fiery furnace, giving praise 





Canticle Daniel 3: 57-88 

M ASS All ye works of the Lord, bless the 
Lord, praise and glorify Him forever! 
Angels of the Lord, bless the Lord, 
O ye heavens, bless the Lord. Waters 
and all that is above the clouds, bless 
the Lord, powers of the Lord, bless the 
Lord. Sun and moon, bless the Lord, 
stars of heaven, bless the Lord. Showers 
and dews, bless the Lord, winds of God, 








bless the Lord. Fire and heat, bless the 
Lord, cold and heat, bless the Lerd. 
Dews and hoarfrost, bless the Lord, frost 
and cold, bless the Lord. Ice and snow, 
bless the Lord, nights and days, bless 
the Lord. Light and darkness, bless the 
Lord, lightnings and clouds, bless the 
Lord. Let the earth bless the Lord, let it 
praise and glorify Him forever. Moun- 
tains and hills, bless the Lord, all things 
that sprout upon the earth, bless the 
Lord. Fountains, bless the Lord, seas and 
rivers, bless the Lord. Whales and all 
that move in the waters, bless the Lord, 
all birds of the air, bless the Lord. All 
beasts and cattle, bless the Lord, ye sons 
of men, bless the Lord. Let Israel bless 
the Lord, let them praise and glorify 
Him forever. Priests of the Lord, bless 
the Lord, servants of the Lord, bless 
the Lord. Spirits and souls of the just, 
bless the Lord, ye holy and humble of 
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heart, bless the Lord. Ananias, Azarias 
and Misael, bless the Lord, praise and 
glorify Him forever. 

Let us bless the Father and the Son 
with the Holy Ghost, let us praise and 
exalt Him forever. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, in the 
firmament of heaven, worthy to be 
praised, glorified and exalted forever. 


Psalm 150 

Praise the Lord in His holy place, 
praise Him in the fortress of His power! 
Praise Him for His deeds of valor, praise 
Him for the greatness of His might! 
Praise Him with the blast of the trumpet, 
praise Him with the harp and the lyre! 
Praise Him with timbrel and dance, 
praise Him with strings and flute! Praise 
Him with ringing cymbals, praise Him 
with crashing cymbals; let every living 
creature praise the Lord! 








Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. .. . 


Ant. Let us sing the hymn of the three 
young men, which these holy ones sang 
of old in the fiery furnace, giving praise 
to the Lord. (P. T. Alleluia.) 


Lord, have mercy on us. 
Christ, have mercy on us. 
Lord, have ‘mercy on us. 


Our Father .. . 

V. And lead us not into temptation. 

. But deliver us from evil. 

. Let all Thy works praise Thee, O 
Lord. 

. And let Thy saints bless Thee. 

. The saints shall_rejeice in glory. 

. They shall rejoice in. their beds. 

Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us. 

. But unto Thy name give glory. 
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V. O Lord hear my prayer. 

R. And let my cry come unto Thee. 
VY. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray: 

O God, who didst allay the flames of 
fire for the three young men, grant in 
Thy mercy that we Thy servants may not 
be consumed by the flames of vice. 

Direct our actions, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, by Thy inspiration and further 


‘ them with Thy continual help; that every 


prayer and work of ours may begin 
always from Thee and through Thee 
likewise be ended. 

Grant us, O Lord, we beseech Thee, 


‘to extinguish within us the flames of 


vice, even as Thou didst strengthen 
blessed Laurence to overcome his fiery 
torments. Through Christ our Lord. 
R. Amen. 
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For him also “the path of salvation is rugged.” It is 
beautiful and comforting to gaze upon this effort, some- 
times rough, always sincere and so profoundly human, 
that “shatters old servitudes, overthrows prejudices and 
idols, and rises little by little towards the light!” 

—JEAN CARDINAL VERDIER 


He had a marvelous gift for stepping beyond the 
materiality of beings, going beyond it and penetrating to 
the soul. Thus it is that he knew my most secret thought, 
such as 1 have never expressed it, such as I would have 
wished to express it. 

—HENRI BERGSON 


PEGUY 


0: THE NIGHT of September 3, 1914, with the 
French hard pressed by the first lightning 
German advance of World War I, a short, robust, 
41-year-old French infantry lieutenant found billets 
for his men in a village about fifteen miles from Paris 
and then climbed up a nearby hill to an ancient barn 
with some flowers in his hand. This barn was a chapel. 
A century and a quarter before, during the French 
Revolution, local peasants had hidden one of their 
greatest treasures, a medieval statue of the Virgin, 
under its hay; after the Reign of Terror had run its 
sanguinary course, they decided that there the statue 
was to remain. They whitewashed the barn walls, and 
a shepherd carved out of wood the instruments of 
the passion—the cross, the lance, hammers and nails 
—to be hung alongside the statue. The lieutenant 
made his offering of flowers to the Virgin, had 
thoughts that only Heaven knows, and lay down to 
sleep in the chapel that night. The next morning, 
he and his men pushed off in the direction of the 
German lines, and the day after that, while pursuing 
and firing upon the enemy, he was shot dead. 
This lieutenant was one of the most extraordinary 
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Péguy at 21, when he was a student in Paris. A friend described him as “a small square-shouldered man, 
buttoned into his skimpy jacket, with ... two keen bright eyes in his open peasant’s face.” 
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When this picture was taken, Péguy 
was 15, a schoolboy in Orléans. 





Péguy (seated, extreme right) with his classmates and 
their aged philosophy professsor, M. Humbert, whom he 
later remembered as “very good, very gentle, very clear.” 





Péguy edited his canners in this 
tiny shop in the Rue de la Sorbonne. 
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men of our century—a poet whom, for years, scarcely 


anybody was to read; a thinker who revered order, | 


France and Christianity, yet one whom no party, as 
one of his acquaintances said, could ever annex; a 
polemicist who participated in every struggle of 
his day, but without immediate effect; an anti-clerical 
and Republican who nonetheless despised “the multi- 
Caesarism of electoral committees”; an overwhelm- 
ingly serious, totally committed Catholic, who prob- 
ably never, as an adult, received the Sacraments, not 
even Extreme Unction, for his death was instanta- 
neous. His‘name was Charles Péguy. 


E™ IN HIS NATIVE LAND, Péguy the writer did 
not come into his own until the wretched days 
after the fall of his France in 1940. Then his poetry, 
with its patriotism (the farthest thing from patri- 
oteering) and its call to heroism, was discovered 
by many people and helped give them the strength 
to die in the Resistance. He had written, propheti- 
cally, a year before his death: ‘Blessed aré those 
who died for carnal earth, provided it was in a just 
war ... Blessed are those who died in great battles, 
stretched out on the ground in the face of God.” 
Over the years, he has attracted a growing band of 
devotees in the United States, but he deserves many 
more, for, in his utterly independent, controversial 
and puzzling way, he had a good many penetrating 
and ennobling things to say about freedom, democ- 
racy, war, peace, patriotism, Catholics, Jews, Pro- 
testants and, above all, God, His Son and His saints. 

Charles Péguy was born in 1873 of a poor peasant 
family that had moved to Orléans, four and a half 
centuries after Joan of Arc had come to its relief 
against the English ““Goddams.” As a child he knew 
all about Saint Joan and, one way or another, she 
was to preoccupy him all his life. He spent many 
years, off and.on, writing about her, and once he 
said he could easily spend twenty more. 

Péguy’s father died when he was an infant, and 
he was brought up by his mother and his grand- 
mother, who made a living mending chairs. These 
women worked seventeen hours a day, but Péguy’s 
grandmother, who couldn’t read or write and was, 
in his opinion, none the worse for it, found time to 
tell him stories of France and his mother saw to it 
that he went regularly to Mass with a neighbor, for 
she herself could go only on the holiest days. Charles 
went to a public school steeped in the traditions of 
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the French Revolution, where one of his masters de- 
cided that he must learn Latin, and to a catechism 
school, where a priest suggested that he study for the 
priesthood and he answered, “Ce n’est pas mon idée.” 
He went on to the lycée in Orléans—France, then as 
now, saw to it that the poor were educated when they 
deserved it—and then to two schools in Paris, to pre- 
pare for what looked to be a professorial. career. 

It is at the Collége Sainte-Barbe in Paris, which he 
entered at the age of twenty, just after completing his 
compulsory peacetime Army service, that we get our 
first real look at the young Charles Péguy. By now, 
he was a fierce socialist—forever discussing what he 
called the Harmonious City, forever raising money 
among his fellow students to distribute soup to beg- 
gars and strikers—a staunch enemy of the Church 
(though then, as always, he loved Saint Francis) and 
a disbeliever in the immortality of the soul. From 
all accounts, he exerted a quiet but enormous in- 
fluence on his fellow students, many of whom re- 
mained his friends and supporters for life; all he had 
to do was stretch out his hand and they would con- 
tribute to his causes. From the Collége he went to the 
Ecole Normale and there also he found a student body 
bitterly and boisterously divided into Catholics and 
free-thinkers. He remained on the latter side, though 
he was somewhat more sober about it than many of 
the more extreme, and there were some strange things 
about him: under his bed he kept a small black 
trunk with a sign on it, “Do not touch,” and inside 
the trunk was a drama on Joan of Arc. Julian Green, 
Péguy’s translator, has written, ““A man who loves 
Saint Francis and Joan of Arc as he did and who, 
moreover, delights in feeding the poor, is a Christian 
whether he knows it or not.” 

Twice, during his stay at the Ecole Normale, Péguy 
received leaves of absence—the first time to go back 
to Orléans, where he wanted to form a socialist group, 
to learn printing, and to work on his “Joan of Arc,” 
and the second time to marry the sister of a friend of 
his who had died—a girl who, like Péguy, was a revo- 
lutionary socialist. Soon after he returned to school, 
the Dreyfus Affair reached its climax, and Péguy leapt 


_ into it. Alfred Dreyfus, a young Jewish army officer, 


had been condemned, unjustly as it turned out, for 
betraying secrets to the Germans and had been sent to 
Devil’s Island. Now the case was reopened, and France 
was divided in two. Among those against Dreyfus 
were the respectable people, including the Royalists, 
the Army and (it must be said) a good part of the 
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Péguy as editor of the CAHIERS DE LA QUINZAINE. His 
editorial purpose, he said, was “to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, nothing but the truth, to tell flat truth 
flatly, dull truth dully, and sad truth sadly.” 











hierarchy; most of them believed honestly in Drey- 
fus’s guilt, but others admitted they thought only of 
the honor of France. Among those for Dreyfus were 
the socialists, the novelist Zola, and the poet Péguy; 
perhaps Péguy best summed up their feelings when he 
wrote: “And what did we ourselves hold? We held that 
one single injustice ... especially if it is universally, 
legally, nationally, and conveniently accepted, one 
single crime breaks and is enough to break the whole 
social pact, one single forfeit, one single dishonor is 
enough for the loss of honor and to dishonor a whole 
nation.” There were wild brawls during the Dreyfus 
Affair, and Péguy did not keep out of them. In the 
cafés people threw wine bottles and set upon each 
other with walking sticks. It took physical courage 
to be a Dreyfusard, and Péguy undoubtedly had it in 
great measure. After violent battles in the press, on 
the streets, and in the courts, the tide finally turned 
in favor of Dreyfus. 





5 nape Prcuy considered himself a revolution- 
ary socialist, he was far too independent and 
cross-grained to fall in with the doctrinaire theories 
and frequently opportunistic tactics of the Socialist 
Party bureaucracy, and soon he came to an irrevocable 
falling-out with Léon Blum and the other leaders 
over editorial freedom. He thought they had become 
what he called “capitalistes des hommes,” “capitalists 
of men,” as bad almost as the capitalists of money; 
they in turn thought he was an anarchist. As a matter 
of fact, Péguy was far out of tune with any purely 
political maneuvering, and he never really belonged 
to the traditional Left or Right. One of his favorite 
sayings was “the Revolution is moral, or nothing.” 
The great movements of history, he believed, began in 
mystique but tapered off into politique; he was not 
much interested in the latter. As a result, he never 


- had what could be called a clear, uncontradictory 


political position, and yet nobody can be in doubt 
about what he stood for or what he was basically in- 
terested in. That, in the words of his Joan, was “who 
is to be saved? How are they to be saved?” 

After his break with the Socialists, Péguy, who had 
also broken with the Ecole, scraped up some money 
from his friends and his wife’s relatives, set himself 
up in a bookshop on the Left Bank, and started on 
what was to be, apart, of course, from his own writ- 
ing, his life’s career— the publication of the Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine, or the ““Notebooks of the Fortnight.” 
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There were few but dedicated assistants, the office was 
little more than a hole in the wall, and, though it had 
a phone, Péguy never used it, preferring to walk to 
any part of Paris and talk to a writer in person. The 
Cahiers were not magazines, as we think of magazines. 
One issue might be devoted to a long poem, another 
to a novel, another to a political essay. Although occa- 
sionally something like Romain Rolland’s famous and 
interminable novel Jean-Cristophe, which was pub- 
lished in sections, achieved great success, Péguy found 
the financial going hard, and, especially because he 
had a family, it was to remain hard all his life. He 
was an excellent craftsman who hardly ever let a 
typographical error get by. When he needed funds, he 
was an extraordinary fund-raiser. (“He came so 
simply, like a pilgrim, like a mendicant friar of old 
France, to beg for his Cahiers,” the writer Maurice 
Barrés said.) He published a great deal that has been 
forgotten and a great deal that remains alive, but 
nothing more important than his own poetry and 
prose. 

Péguy wrote an enormous amount of polemics, re- 
views and verse, but his major efforts were four long 
poems: “The Mystery of the Charity of Joan of Arc,” 
a revised and greatly amplified version of his youthful 
work; “The Mystery of the Porch of Hope”; “The 
Mystery of the Holy Innocents”; and “Eve.” These 
are all immense works, on the loftiest theological sub- 
jects, and they are written in a strange style, full of 
repetitions with only slight modifications throughout 
—of words, phrases, even sentences and stanzas. 
They have reminded some critics of the Litany and 
others of Gertrude Stein, but perhaps our best author- 
ity is Péguy’s translator, Julian Green, who writes: 
“Péguy’s words are words which a French child, or a 
French workman, or a French peasant could under- 
stand. In fact, God the Father, as presented by Péguy 
in these Mysteries, speaks somewhat like an elderly 
French peasant well versed in his Catechism, rather 
than like a professor who has read Saint Thomas, as 
we might have dreaded. His language is at times so 
plain that its very plainness defies translation. . . . 
What characterizes [the speeches], I think, is a sort 
of supernatural common sense and an_ internal 
rhythm, a rhythm of thought which lends them 
majesty and pathos. There is in them a beauty of rea- 
soning and a sort of medieval instinct which we seem 
to have lost for thinking in terms of the universe. 
Charity and intellect go hand in hand, intellect al- 
ways ready to efface itself before charity which is, 
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after all, nothing but a superior form of understand- 


” 


ing. 


W: HAVE GOTTEN somewhat ahead of our 
story-—in order to save for the end the 
strange and obscure manner in which Péguy returned. 
to the Church. In about 1894, he had declared himself 
an atheist. In 1908, on a sickbed, he told his friend 
Joseph Lotte, “I have found faith again. I am a Cath- 
olic.” Péguy never made clear what had happened 
in his soul in the years between, though his friends 
(notably his biographer, Daniel Halévy) have de- 
tected signs that even in his most violently anti- 
Christian days, Péguy left “a seat empty” for God. 
At any rate, his conversion or reconversion in 1908 
brought him suffering as well as joy. His wife 
remained an intransigent free-thinker, and his chil- 
dren had never been baptized, as he had promised 
her they wouldn’t be. Catholic friends urged Péguy, 
with most powerful arguments, to have them bap- 
tized; he would not go back on his word to his wife. 
He prayed constantly—on buses, on walks, every- 
where, his friends said—but he knew he was living 
in a state of sin. The only solution, in his mind, ap- 
peared to have been patience, and his patience was 
rewarded after his death, for two of his children and 
his wife in time became Catholics. All Péguy hoped 
for himself, Raissa Maritain has reported, was the 
very last place in Purgatory, and, as she says, that was 
a far from humble hope. “To the end,” Halévy wrote, 
“his intention was to ask nothing and impose noth- 
ing.” 

Ask nothing of human beings, that is. Toward the 
end of Péguy’s life, his son Pierre was very ill. He 
put the boy in Our Lady’s charge and made a vow to 
make a pilgrimage to Chartres. The boy recovered, 
and Péguy made his pilgrimage. “I was quite out of 
training,” he wrote a friend. “I did 144 kilometers 
in three days. Old chap, the crusades were child’s 
play.” He had never travelled much and, though 
Chartres was not far from either Orléans or Paris, he 


had never seen it before. It delighted him, and became, Shortly before his death im 1914, Péguy was photographed 


‘ ‘ ‘ as a lieutenant of the 19th Company, 276th French Infantry. 
with Notre Dame, one of his two cathedrals, as Saint Weis be lift for the frout he wate t6'd filend: “Heve!l 


Joan and Saint Geneviéve, patron of Paris, were his go, a soldier of the Republic in the cause of disarmament 
two saints, _ and the last of all wars.” 
France was his one country, and when the war 
came, Péguy, who might have been deferred because 
of age, was one of the first Frenchmen to voluntee-. 
He was one of the first to die—RoBERT RUSSELL 
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Excerpts from Peguy’s prose and poetry 


THE HONEST PEOPLE 

ERE, WE ARE Catholics who don’t 
H cheat; protestants who don’t 
cheat; Jews who don’t cheat; free- 
thinkers who don’t cheat. That 
is why we are so few catholics; 
so few protestants; so few Jews; so 
few freethinkers. And in all, so few 
of us. And against us we have the 
catholics who cheat; the protestants 
who cheat; the Jews who cheat; the 
freethinkers who cheat.—And that 
makes a lot of people. Besides this, all 
the cheats have a sureness in recogniz- 
ing and standing by one another; an 
infallible sureness; an invincible sure- 
ness; to support each other; an una- 
tonable sureness. An instinctive sure- 
ness, a sureness pertaining to the race, 





Throughout his life, Péguy retained the distinctive penmanship shown in this 
schoolboy poem, THE wRECK. Chided by a teacher for spending more time writing 
an assignment than preparing it, he heatedly replied, “I can’t write badly.” 


the only instinct which they possess, 
comparable alone to the deep sureness 
with which the mediocre know and 
support the mediocre. But at bottom 
is it not the same? And are they not 
the same? If only we honest people 
were faithful to honesty as mediocrity 
is faithful to medocrity. 


o£ TO the lukewarm. Shame on 

him who is ashamed. Woe to and 
shame on him who is ashamed. The 
question here is not so much to be- 
lieve or not to believe-—Shame on 
the man who would deny his God 
to avoid raising a smile among the 
witty. Shame on the man who 
would deny his faith to avoid ridi- 
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cule, to avoid being laughed at, to 
avoid being branded a fool. The ques- 
tion here concerns the man who does 
not trouble to find out whether he 
believes or does not believe.—The 
question concerns the man who 
would sell his God to avoid being 
ridiculous. — The question concerns 
the man, the wretched craven, who 
looks all about him, who casts timid 
glances around him, to be quite sure 
that no one in the honorable com- 
pany has smiled at him, at his faith, 
at his God. This is the man who casts 
precautionary glances all around him. 
On society. Glances of connivance. 
This is the man who trembles. This is 
the man whose look, beforehand, begs 
pardon for God; in drawing rooms. 


DESTITUTION AND POVERTY 
D ESTITUTION IS ALMOST always con- 
fused with poverty; this mistake 
comes from the fact that destitution 
and poverty are neighbors. No doubt 
they are neighbors, but situated on 
either side of a boundary.—All is 
misery within the boundary; misery 
of uncertainty or misery of certain 
destitution. The first zone beyond the 
boundary is that of poverty. After 
which rise, tier upon tier, the suc- 
cessive zones of riches. 

Many economic, moral, social, or 
even political problems could be 
clarified in advance if the considera- 
tion of this boundary were intro- 
duced—or rather, if this considera- 
tion were recognized as a duty.— 

Destitution is the entire domain 
within this boundary. Poverty begins 
beyond it and ends early. Thus desti- 
tution and poverty are neighbors. 
They are closer neighbors in quantity 
than certain riches are neighbors of 
poverty. If one evaluates according 
to quantity alone, a rich man is much 
farther removed from a poor man 
than a poor man is removed from a 
destitute mari. But between destitu- 
tion and poverty a boundary arises. 
And the poor man is separated from 
the destitute man by a difference of 
quality, of nature.— 


‘ 


ABANDONMENT God Speaks: 


I know man well. It is I who made Him. A funny creature. 

For in him that freedom is at work which is the mystery of 
mysteries. 

You can still ask a lot of him. He is not too bad. You can’t 
say that he is bad. 

When you know how to handle him, you can still ask a lot 
of him. 

You can get a lot out of him. And God knows that my grace 

Knows how to handle him, that with my grace 

I know how to handle him, that my grace is insidigus, as 
clever as a thief 

And like a man hunting a fox. 

I know how to handle him. It’s my business. And that free- 
dom of his is my creation. 


INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE God Speaks: 


It is innocence that is full and experience that is empty. 
It is innocence that wins and experience that loses. 


It is innocence that is young and experience that is old. 
It is innocence that grows and experience that wanes. 


It is innocence that is born and experience that dies. 
It is innocence that knows and experience that does not know. 


It is the child who is full and the man who is empty, 
Empty as an empty gourd and as an empty barrel: 


That is what I do with that experience of yours. 


A VISION OF PRAYER God Speaks: 


Tam their father, says God. Our Father who art in Heaven. 
My son told them often enough that I was their father. 

I am their judge. My son told them so. I am also their father. 

I am especially their father. 

Well, I am their father. He who is a father is above all a 
father. Our Father who art in Heaven. He who has once 
been a father can be nothing else but a father. 

They are my son’s brothers; they are my children; I am their 
father. 

Our Father who art in Heaven, my son taught them that 
prayer. Sic ergo vos orabitis. After this manner therefore 
pray ye. 

Our Father who art in Heaven, he knew very well what he 
was doing that day, my son who loved them so. 

Who lived among them, who was like one of them. 

Who went as they did, who spoke as they did, who lived as 
they did. 

Who suffered. 

Who suffered as they did, who died as they did. 

And who lo¥ed them so, having known them. 


From BASIC verirics, translated by Anne and Julian Green, copyright 1943 by Pantheon Books, Inc. 
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At the most solemn moment of the rite of ordination, Bishop James Ghebre-Jesus, Apostolic Exarch of Asmara, imposes his 
hands on John Welde-Ghiorghis. The ceremony is conducted in Ge’ez, the liturgical language of the Ethiopic rite. 
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Ethiopic Vdination 


Two seminarians are ordained in an ancient Christian rite 


At the Pontifical Ethiopian College in Vatican City one 
morning recently, two young seminarians were ordained to 
the priesthood. The new priests, Fathers John Welde-Ghiorghis 
and Kidane-Mariam Ghebray, will return to a land whose 
Christian tradition goes back to the 4th century, when two 
Christians from Tyre, spared from a massacre of their fellow- 
voyagers, attained influence at the Ethiopian court and were 
allowed to preach the Gospel. Only 150 years later, however, 
most of the people were drawn into Monophysitism (which 
claimed that there was only one nature—the divine—in Jesus 
Christ) , and, except for a brief period of reunion with the Holy 
See in the 17th century, the great majority of Ethiopia’s Chris- 
tians have remained dissident. Today there is a small but sig- 
nificant group of about 50,000 Catholics in Ethiopia, most of 
them of the Ethiopic rite. Modern Catholic efforts have re- 
ceived a great impetus from the Pontifical College, founded in 
1919 by Pope Benedict XV. From it well-trained young priests 
like Fathers Welde-Ghiorghis and Ghebray—who, like all 
foreign seminarians educated in Rome, have a great devotion 
to the Holy See—are going back to their homeland, to try to 
bring all of their people to the one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church. 


The new priests’ first celebration of the Eucharistic Liturgy 
takes place in the Church of St. Martha. Afterward the Rector 
of the Ethiopian College read a greeting from the Pope. 
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The newly-ordained Fathers W. elde-Ghiorghis and Gheb 
hands crossed according to the Ethiopic rite, 
concelebrate the Eucharistic Liturgy with the Bishop. 


se 


a 
White-sashed students of the College, which is run by 
Capuchins, sing at post-ordination festivities. The 
piano is a gift of Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile Selassie. 
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PETER’S PENCE 





This January 23rd, Catholics all over the world will contribute to the at 
annual Peter’s Pence collection, one of the principal sources of income 7 
for the Holy See. Originally an annual tax of one penny collected from ri 
Anglo-Saxon households in the early Middle Ages, Peter’s Pence is now 565 
a donation given according to a donor’s means, and, by many generous ” 
persens, beyond that. 5 

The custom of Peter’s Pence seems to have begun in 727 in England es 
with King Ina of Wessex. Ina established a school in Rome to instruct he 
princes, bishops and the clergy of England in the Christian faith. It was " 
decreed that every year, throughout the entire kingdom of the West Saxons, 

a penny—Romescot—be sent by every family to the Pope for ‘the school. “ 

A few years later another British king, Offa of Mercia, promised the Q 
Pope that the Romescot would be paid each year by every family holding * 
land which yielded an annual rental of thirty pence or, more; the money 
was to be used for the relief of the poor and for the lighting of the éhurches % 
of Rome. Various British kings—among them Ethelwulf, Alfred the Great, PE 
Edmund, Edgar and Canute—made more and more people liable for the m 
tax. (Edmund declared that it must be paid under pai | of excommunica- 6 
tion, and Edgar also threatened penalties if it were not paid.) By the 
end of the 11th century Peter’s Pence had been introduced into several # 
other countries, and payment of the tribute by various sovereigns had come 
to imply acknowledgment of a kind of temporal protectorate on the part of x 
the Apostolic See. But irregularities and negligence were frequent in the a 


levying and collection of the tax, and the British kings, notably Edward III, 
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at times used the threat of its withdrawal as a weapon against the Pope. 
In 1074 Pope Saint Gregory VII issued a formal order to William the 
Conqueror. “Concerning the Peter’s Pence to be collected in England,” 
he wrote, “we charge you to watch over it as if it were your own revenue.” 
But abuses continued, and Peter’s Pence was seldom administered in a way 
satisfactory to the Holy See. In 1214 Innocent III wrote to the English 
bishops that “certain prelates having collected these pence in our name, 
have not been ashamed to retain the greater part for themselves. They paid 
us only 300 marks, usurping for their own use 1,000 marks or more.” 
Peter’s Pence was collected and sent intermittently to Rome until 
suppressed under Henry VIII by Parliament. Temporarily restored by 
Queen Mary, the tax was finally abolished in England under Elizabeth I 
and does not seem to have survived the Reformation in any other country. 
Almost 300 years later Peter’s Pence was re. ived when in 1847 the editors 
of a French newspaper inaugurated voluntary contributions to augment the 
papal finances and to demonstrate devotion of Catholics to the Holy Father. 
The movement spread through France. Voluntary contributions were or- 
ganized in 1860 in Vienna, later in Ireland and then through the rest of 
the world. In 1868 the Second Plenary Council at Baltimore decreed that 
a collection for the Pope should be taken up yearly in U. S. churches. 
Today Peter’s Pence, offered by the faithful and sent by their bishops to 
Rome where the fund is administered by a special commission of cardinals, 
enables the Holy See not only to administer its own affairs but to help 
Christ’s homeless, sick and destitute throughout the world.—K. G. 
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Father John’s parishioners read the bulletin board after Sunday Mass outside St. Michael’s Church on the island of 
Benbecula in the Outer Hebrides. The notices on the board, written in Gaelic, are for some families their only source of news. 
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After his first Sunday Mass on Benbecula, Father John boards an 
open boat to travel to Kyles Flooda for his second Mass. 


Priest of the Hebrides 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY JACQUES LOWE 


I FIRST saw Father John MacCormick on a sunny day at the 
airport on the island of Benbecula, where he had come to meet 
my plane—one of two which operate weekly between Glasgow, 
on the mainland, and the Outer Hebrides, a group of tiny 
islands strung out in a north-to-south line off the western coast 
of Scotland. From the plane I had looked down on a curious 
country below me—much water, a few dots of rocky land, 
occasional patches of green. I spotted very few houses and no 
people. The sea was all islands and the islands all seas. 
Father John greeted me excitedly and showed me to his 
car—a 1936 Ford coupe as unassuming as himself. During the 
45-minute drive to the rectory in Ardkenneth he stopped several 
times to talk to parishioners, and since the conversations were 
conducted in Gaelic, which I do not understand, I turned to 
observe the wild, exciting country around me. To the left and 
right of the road as far as the eye can see, great rocks dominate 
the land—a land full of tiny, brilliant lakes surrounded by 


Returning to the rectory at night 


wind-torn trees. I saw a few small, straw-thatched houses with 4/ter a sick call, Father John 


modest flocks of sheep grazing nearby, but otherwise the horizon 
was empty, filling one completely with the greatness of God the 
Creator. I felt the world must have been something like this 
at the beginning of time. 


lights his way with a gas lantern. 





Father John cranks the stalled motor 
of a parishioner’s car. 


Tuovcx Father John’s church, St. Michael’s, is on 
Benbecula itself, his parish stretches across 60 air miles 
and includes several other islands. He is constantly 
afoot. After Mass every morning he goes out to visit 
his parishioners. In addition to spiritual help, he takes 
care of many of their personal needs as well: writing 
official letters for them or pitching in on whatever job 
he may find them doing. He knows their every pain or 
worry; on their part, they have shown him their respect 
and confidence by electing him a district councilor in 
the islands’ government. His people are poor; most of 
them are fishermen or small farmers (called “crofters”’) . 
Some raise sheep whose wool they sell for the manu- 
facture of Harris tweed. Lately another industry has 
come to Benbecula which may improve the economy of 
all the islands—a chemical plant which extracts am- 
monia from seaweed. 


Father MacCormick talks to a parishioner who is “harvesting” 
seaweed. One man working alone can cut two tons a week and sellit 
to a new chemical plant on Benbecula which extracts ammonia fromil 


Father MacCormick teaches young Donald McKay, who is preparing for First Communion, how to say the OUR FATHER. 
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Bensecura is one of the southern islands of the Outer 
Hebrides, a region which is said:to have been converted by 
Saint Patrick in the 5th century. From the 6th century 
onward the Catholic Clan Ranald ruled the islands of Benbe- 
cula, Canna, Eriskay, South Uist and others. When the 
Reformation came, Clan Ranald’s leaders offered refuge to 
Gaelic-speaking priests from the mainland and from Ireland 
until the priests were captured by the King’s inspectors. 
Nevertheless, the people in these southern islands refused to 
turn Protestant; as a result they were left, for half a century 
with no priests at all. When missionaries finally trickled 
back into the area, hundreds of islanders came to have their 
marriages validated and themselves and their children bap- 
tized. Today the islands once held by the Clan Ranald are 
still Catholic, while those to the north are Protestant. 


* 
‘ 
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Father John gives Extreme Unction to a dying woman at 
Sacred Heart Hospital in Lochmaddy. Though the hospital 
is in a neighboring parish, he is the nuns’ chaplain. 





On a calm and sunny day, Father John visits a 
bed-ridden parishioner. At low tide the only 
means of transportation between adjoining 
islands is a horse-drawn cart. 


Fierce storms are common in the Outer Hebrides, 
particularly in fall and winter. I was unlucky enough 
to experience one of them. On a blustery, rainy morn- 
ing about 11:00 o’clock the phone rang. A woman on 
a neighboring island was dying. Father John went to 
the church, opened the tabernacle and placed a con- 
secrated Host in his pyx. Together we went out into 
the storm. 

The lights of our car would not let us see ten feet 
in front of us. We had called ahead for a boat, but 
when we got to the water the waves were six feet high; 
it would have been suicide to attempt a crossing. There 
was another, longer way, and we decided to try that. 
The road was impossible to drive on, so we got out 
and walked. The wind had gained tremendous strength, 
driving the rain horizontally into our faces. Visibility 
had lessened and the sound of the storm was deafening. 
I was swept off my feet several times; Father John, 
praying -silently and not speaking because he was 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament, gave me his hand and 
dragged me along. After an hour we arrived at a tiny 
hut where we had hoped to get a boat to cross the 
small lake to the dying woman’s house. But the lake 
had swollen too much; we had to return to the rectory. 
Next day, when the storm had passed, Father John 
went back; fortunately, the woman was still alive and 
he gave her Holy Communion and Extreme Unction. 


Father John stops at a crofter’s house to borrow a boat for the trip to a neurby island. 








In a bitter, blinding storm (see text), Father MacCormick tries to take Viaticum 
to a dying woman in the house at the distant right. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to cross a lake near the house he had to return home and try the next day. 
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Father John baptizes Ronald Joseph MaclInnes in 
the parish church on the island of South Uist. 


Fraer JouHn MacCormick ushers the people of his 
parish into the Church with the waters of Baptism, wit- 
nesses their marriages, hears their confessions, anoints 
them when they are in danger of death and commends 
them to the mercy of God when they die. He celebrates 
Mass for them in a variety of locales: his first Mass each 
Sunday is at St. Michael’s on Benbecula; then, on the 
first and third Sunday of the month, he says his second 
Mass on a small satellite island called Kyles Flooda; on 
the second and fourth Sundays, on another called Rosh- 
nish. Every two months he visits the 60 Catholics of 
Stornaway, where he offers Mass in the Rendezvous Café. 
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A funeral takes place in the wind-swept cemetery of St. Michael’s 
Church. Father John (rear, fourth from right) recites the prayers 
for the dead. Following local custom, the dead man’s relatives dug the grave. 
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Dvnine the time I stayed with Father John the wed- 
ding of Allan MacMillan and Susan MacPhee took 


place in the parish church. Everyone was invited, and 
about 300 people arrived in buses. Four or five days 
before, women had gathered at the bride’s house to 
kill and dress the chickens which friends had donated 
for the marriage feast. After the ceremonies in the 
church were over, everyone gathered in the parish 
hall for a banquet and a dance in honor of the bride 
and groom. Both Father John and the local Protestant 
minister were honored guests; the relationship between 
the two clergymen is very amiable. While pipers piped 
a Scottish reel, a strong Scotch whiskey was passed 
around, There were only three glasses: one for Father 
John, one for the bride and one for the guests, so 
those who were passing out the drinks went around 
with bottle in hand, asking each toast-drinker to empty 
the glass immediately. 

I was sorry to leave Benbecula. I can understand 
why Father John, who has travelled all over Europe, 
would never leave, even if he could. “A week in Rome 
or Paris or London is enough to make me homesick,” 
he says. “I’m happy only here, in the Isles of Scotland, 
in the Hebrides.” 


ae 





Guests watch the dancing 
which follows the nuptial Mass 
for Allan MacMillan and 


Susan MacPhee. 


The bride dances with 
the best man after a 
piper (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
leads the wedding 
party and their guests 
to the parish hall. 








BOOKS 


An epochal study of Christ 


Q' ALL those men, fertile in ideas, 
rich in charity, compelling by 
their example, who have helped shape 
the modern spiritual renaissance in 
Europe, the figure of Romano Guar- 
dini may come in time to loom largest. 
For this tiny, white-haired priest of 
sixty-nine, born in Italy but a resi- 
dent and citizen of Germany almost 
all his life, has through personal con- 
tacts, through lectures, sermons and 
a literary output of more than 200 
books and pamphlets inspired two 
generations with a uniquely energiz- 
ing approach to Christian instruction. 
Now, with The Lord (Regnery, 
$6.50), Guardini has brought out 
his masterwork. 
The book’s subject is infinitely 
large—Jesus Christ Himself—but The 


Monsignor Romano 
Guardini 


Lord is neither a philosophical study 
of Christ’s attributes nor an historical 
survey of His impact on the world 
nor an analysis of His message; in 
some ways it is less than these, and 
in one central way it is more. It is 
an extended meditation on the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity as the 
Gospels reveal Him, and Guardini’s 
intention is to: vitalize the reality of 
Christ in a way that philosophy or 
metaphysics by themselves cannot do, 
This aim presupposes a personal ap- 
proach, with the inherent danger of 
extravagance or private judgment; 
but so good a Thomist is Guardini 
and so large is his grasp, both of 
revealed truth and of that defined by 
the Church, that such a danger is 
well guarded against. The task also 
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presupposes imaginative power, the 
ability to imbue with new vividness 
what we have allowed to grow stiff 
with old and unexamined acceptance. 

Structurally, The Lord is divided 
into seven sections, each dwelling 
upon one aspect of Christ’s essence 
and action (the two are inseparable) 
from the beginnings to His resur- 
rected existence in eternity. Every- 
thing is re-examined, everything is 
reverently taken up again: the birth 
and the ripening, the signs and won- 
ders, the teaching and the consumma- 
tion. From every page there springs 
up an image of the Lord ablaze with 
love and sacred mystery, with tower- 
ing compassion and world-transfigur- 
ing mercy. It is the complete Christ 
we have here, the Word made truly 
flesh with all that this implies: man’s 
human frailty shared, the sting of 
death endured, the unspeakable agony 
of sin’s weight pressed upon the Sin- 
less One. Above all, it is a Christ 
with His mystery preserved, His sa- 
cred “otherness” held beyond reach 
of our attempts to reduce Him. For 
Guardini’s is not an “easy” or a 
merely reassuring Christ. 

With this Christ as the center of 
his thought, Guardini moves with 
spacious gestures through the whole 
range of the Christian life. Through- 
out the 500 pages of this very great 
book he touches with creative under- 
standing upon the thousand elements 
of that life, relating them to its 
source. Entire chapters are preg- 
nant with re-discovery, as of a for- 
gotten region newly reentered. Those 
entitled “The Beatitudes,” “Forgive- 
ness,” “Death,” “God’s Humility” 
and “The Blind and the Seeing” 
come immediately to mind. But though 
every chapter may be read separately 
with great profit, each finds its com- 
pletion in its relation to the others, 
for The Lord is a truly seamless 
work. 

There is room here for one more 
comment. So ‘important a book as 
this deserves all the care its publisher 
can give to it. For the most part that 
care has been given to The Lord: It 
is a large volume with strong, clear 
type; its dust jacket is a full-color 
reproduction of Rouault’s famous 


“Christ Mocked by Soldiers.” All this 
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makes the presence of innumerable 
and glaring typographical errors the 
more regrettable; it would be a pity 
if they were to prove a hindrance to 
the reader’s appreciation of one of 
the indispensable books of our time. 

—RicHArRD GILMAN 


Love AND VIOLENCE, edited by P. Bruno 
de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.50), is the third volume of 
essays from Etudes Carmelitaines. De- 
spite the seeming disparities of the two 
themes, we see from the first essay, 
Gustave Thibor’s “War and Love,” that 
love and violence have been linked by 
our very nature, for on the physiological 
and psychological level our aggressive 
drive can destroy love (natural man 
hates and loves the very same object, 
and he may hate and love alternately 
or simultaneously, thus throwing him- 
self into all kinds of perverse situa- 
tions), and on the natural level there 
can be only competition between lover 
and the loved one, and no real peace 
in love at all. 

Thus we come to the very marrow 
of the problem. Within man there “are 
two drives: the love drive and the 
aggressive, or fighting drive; they seem 
to present an insoluble paradox. This 
ambivalence is treated in what I con- 
sider the focal point and heart of the 
book, “The Problem of Ambivalence,” 
by Georges Parcheminey. He calls these 
two drives the life-impulses and the 
death-impulses, the former made up of 
all our constructive forces, the latter 
of our destructive forces. 

How, then, can we achieve the bal- 
ance? How resolve the paradox? We 
achieve the resolution by accepting “the 
human condition.” And the “human 
condition” is sensitively examined in 
“The Dynamism of Love” by Pére 
Lucien-Marie De St. Joseph, O.C.D. 
The necessary dependence of the human 
being on God, the necessary confession 
of human frailty, the spiritual attitude 
of child-like-ness, is the inescapable hu- 
man ‘condition. 

As the rest of the spiritual essays 
progress (especially the profound ex- 
ploration by Pére Philippe de la 
Trinité, O.C.D., in “God of Wrath or 
God of Love?”) we understand the 
real connection between love and vio- 
lence. We begin to understand that the 
violence, the wrath, the fighting, aggres- 
sive part of man is meant to be used in 
attaining what is good, in progressing 
toward love and away from evil. By 
means of it we accept the fire which will 





Whether you’re 8 or 80 


you can work for JUBILEE 


Our sales agents are as varied 

a@ group as you can find (two of 
the best are a little girl in 
Poughkeepsie and an octogena- 
rian in Texas), but they all have 
one thing in common: they earn 
steady commissions and big bo- 
nuses representing JUBILEE. -To 
join them in their pleasant (and 
profitable) work of making 
America’s leading Catholic mag- 
azine still better known, write 
immediately for the JUBILEE 
sales kit. (Please enclose the 
name of your pastor and two 
other references. ) 
Write— 

Field Manager 

JUBILEE 

877 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16 











A simple way to share 
your copies of JUBILEE 


Do you have a friend or relative to 
whom you’d like to show JUBILEE? 
Here’s how you can do it without 
having to go further than the 
mail-box. 


Just wrap this copy. after you’ve 
finished it (or a back number, if 
you’d like), affix the label below, 
add 7¢ in stamps and mail. Your 
thoughtfulness will be appreci- 
ated—and JUBILEE will gain an- 
other reader. : 
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Location and Climate recommended 
by leading physicians .. . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day sthool for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 


Tennis, riding and swimming. 





The Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul 
offer a joyous way of religious life in the 
service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. 
Girls between eighteen and thirty who have 
the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation 
to leave all and follow Him may find peace 
and happiness in a life dedicated to God. 
The Sisters engage in social work, teaching, 
nursing, the care of children, and serve on 
foreign missions. Send for descriptive litera- 

ture to 


Sister Bertrande, Marillac yn 
we 21 (St. Louis), Mo. 


sored by a friend of the Daughters of 


rity, who loves their love of God and love 


Cc 
of their fellow-man. 





Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school. 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of of Masy. ng? & eoplication e- 
Catalog: Registrar, Box j, jaculata Colle 
cnepeiaha, { Pa. 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year trans- 
fer course in Arts, Science. Terminal courses 
in Home E Art, Voice, Instra- 
poe Music (incl. Harp). Social, educational and 

advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident 


and de day. Catal 
etree, “one B Washington 16, D. C. 
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| purify us of the hard core of self. But 


at all times we must remember that the 
pain and the suffering are done to us 
only in order that we may love more. 
This is the primary purpose. Thus we 
develop a “holy aggressiveness” and 
love and violence are, at last, reconciled. 
“This love is a terrible thing: it does 
not enable us to escape the violence; 
it is, at most, a light shining through 
the violence. . . .”"—Barpara LaRosa 


THE FORMATION OF A LAY APOSTLE, 
by Francis N. Wendell, O.P. (The 
Third Order of St. Dominic, Paper 
$.50, Cloth $1.25), is not addressed 
only to a select group, since the voca- 
tion of every Christian is to share in the 
vocation of Christ. Increasing numbers 
of lay people are becoming concerned 
with this dual vocation: to live the 
Christian and the apostolic lay life. 
Secularism has dug a chasm between 
their strictly spiritual and their tem- 
poral life. In The Formation of a Lay 
Apostle Father Wendell outlines many 
of the means of formation by which the 
lay person can bridge this gap. 

The author points out that a lay per- 
son’s sanctity is to be attained in and 
through every phase of his whole life: 
“The lay person must be apprised of 
the fact that it is in the very accom- 
plishing of the ordinary things of life 
that he becomes holy. The traveling to 
work, the making of the baby’s for- 
mula, the rendering of an honest day’s 
work, all these are the warp and woof 
out of which lay sanctity is woven.” 
“Tt is in the prudent exercise of the 
duties of his state in life that the lay- 
man is chiefly to find his holiness.” 

But hasn’t this always been true? 
What are the specific roads to sanctity 
in our Atomic Age? Laymen who will 
to become saints, Father Wendell an- 
swers, must respond to the earthly head 
of the Mystical Body, the Pope, when 
he calls upon them, as he so often does, 
to worship according to the liturgy and 
to help solve current social problems. 
With the aid of spiritual direction and 
mental prayer, the Christian layman will 
thus be united with the mind and will 
of Christ in His Church and he will 
attain a genuine and all-encompassing 
Christian spirituality. Father Wendell’s 
book should help more laymen to be- 
come dedicated members of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Our Lord, alive and active 
in the work of redeeming dur times. 

—Rira Joseru 


St. Prus X anp Sociat Worsnip (The 
Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo., 


$2.00) is the report of the 1953 Na. 
tional Liturgical Week held in Grand 
Rapids, ‘Michigan. During this week 
many of the papers read at the confer- 
ence reiterated Saint Pius X’s convic- 
tion that the “liturgy is the primary 
and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.” In his talk Bishop 
William T. Mulloy of Covington, Ky., 
characterized Pius X as a great social 
apostle. His spiritual reforms, enacted 
“to restore all things in Christ”, had a 
genuinely social aspect of unusual depth: 
he was convinced that active participa- 
tion of the laity in the liturgy of the 
Church would saturate them with di- 
vine doctrine and that gradually this 
doctrine would be assimilated into their 
whole lives. 

Other talks and discussions covered 
such topics as laymen’s participation in 
the liturgy, singing the Mass, -and lit- 
urgical reforms, including changes in 
fasting regulations, permissions for 


evening Masses and the issuance of the © 


new Easter Vigil. 

Reading through the talks and 
discussions it is clear that the work of 
Saint Pius X is bearing fruit at the 
present time. “And now the glorious 
Pius XII,” as Father Thomas J. Carroll 
points out, “to whom the Church is for 
the people, and its sacred liturgy for 
the people—has suddenly and with 
amazing rapidity given to it new devel- 
opment.” For those priests and laymen 
who wish to take seriously Saint 
Pius X’s challenge to Christianize soci- 
ety, this report will be a great aid. 

—R. J. 


THe MEANING oF Hotness, by Louis 
Lavelle (Pantheon, $2.75), was written 
by a French layman and has been 
widely acclaimed as one of the best 
books written on sanctity in modern 
times. The first part of the book in- 
cludes thirteen short chapters “On 
Holiness” in which Lavelle, a Sorbonne 
philosophy professor who died in 1951, 
searches out the expressions of holiness 
in the ‘every day life’ of the saint and 
points up the similarity between the 
saint and the ordinary man, warning 
us not to pass up the saint in ourselves 
(whom we decline to assist in his 
struggle to be born) as well as in our 
friends and acquaintances. The saint 
has all the natural impulses and pas- 
sions shared by the rest of men: “We 
may indeed think,” the author says, “that 
[the saint] fights against these natural 
impulses; but it would be more true to 
say that he directs them all to their 
final end, to the point at which they 
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bring him perfect satisfaction and ful- 
fillment.” The saint,-Lavelle points out, 
may be said to be the only one among 
us who is living a really full human 
life, since his life is deeply rooted at 
the very heart of the world, giving him 
a deep insight and sensitivity. “He is al- 
ways in immediate and just relation 
with persons and things.” 

In the three remaining parts of the 
book the author examines Franciscan 
spirituality, the Carmelite ideal as 
taught by Saint John of the Cross and 
Saint Teresa of Avila, and the unity of 
will and love in Saint Francis de Sales, 
the saint he considers closest to the 
world. 

In each the author shows the reader 
“the infinite variety of the saint.” “The 
reasoh why the saints differ so pro- 
foundly one from another is that in 
human nature there is an infinite ca- 
pacity which no one man can ever ex- 
haust.” Lavalle explains how each of 
the four saints he has chosen—attached 
to God alone and transformed by the 


instruments to accomplish God’s will. 
Unlike many of the sentimental books 
on the lives of the saints, this book aims 
at our own potential to sanctity. The 
author presents us with a challenge to 
the desire we all have for God.—R. J. 


ScHoot or Darkness, by Bella V. Dodd 
(P. J. Kenedy, $4.00), recounts Mrs. 
Dodd’s years as a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Born in Italy as Maria 
Assunta Isabella Visono, she was 
brought to the United States at the 
age of six and grew up in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances. Her family 
drifted away from the Church, and the 
author was drawn into a group of ideal- 
istic young people who were seeking a 
better world. Like many young Ameri- 
cans of the twenties and thirties she 
was strongly attracted to Communism 
(one report says that some two million 
Americans have been in and out of the 
Party). But Mrs. Dodd went further 
than most: she became a Party execu- 
tive and was a member of the: Com- 
munist National Committee, able to re- 
solve for herself for many years the 
frequent shifts and inconsistencies of 
Soviet policy. But the constant cynicism 
of her comrades and the realization of 
the true objectives of Communism 
brought about her disiliusionment— 
which she was unable to conceal—and 
resulted in 1949 in her expulsion from 
the Party she had served so long and 
so faithfully. Like many people who 
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love of God—found in his own nature.. 
passions, weaknesses and talents the’ 


offered their lives to Communism she 
was now completely lost; she had no 
non-Communist friends, and her Com- 
munist comrades would no longer asso- 
ciate with her. A chance meeting with a 


childhood acquaintance brought about — 


an introduction to Fulton J. Sheen 
(then a monsignor), and her return to 
the Church in which she had been bap- 
tized. 

In its essentials Mrs. Dodd’s story 
parallels the lives of many thousands 
of people. At times, especially in the 
pages about her childhood and in those 
about her helplessness before a Com- 
munist court, it is quite moving. But 
some sections of the book seem skimpy 
and veiled, as if Mrs. Dodd were trying 
to gloss over the faults of some of the 
people, Communist and non-Commu- 
nist, who necessarily must be men- 
tioned.—CLypE SmitH 


A Treasury oF IrISH FOLKLORE, edited 
by Padraic Colum (Crown, $5.00), is 
a rich stew—Irish, naturally—of stories, 
legends, jokes, ballads, songs, satire 


and sayings from the Emerald Isle. © 


Each contribution, of course, goes to 
prove that the Irish, from the Tuatha 
De Danaan of prehistoric times to the 
latest emigrant of this vanishing race, 
are the bravest, wittiest, most heroic, 
fightingest and most gentle of people. 

—Rocco BELLINI 


SELECTION II, edited by Donald Nicholl 
and Cecily Hastings (Sheed and Ward, 


$3.50), is the second volume in a series. 


of yearbooks which aims to present in 
a permanent form the best of contempo- 
rary writing from English and Euro- 
pean periodicals. Biology, psychology, 
theology, biblical study, philosophy and 
anthropology are some of the subjects 
covered, and the contributors include 
Josef Pieper, Gregory Zilboorg, and 
Karl Buchheim. Many of the essays 
have been newly translated into Eng- 


lish; together with the other articles. 


they provide a good introduction to a 
world which Catholic thought seeks to 
unify and make intelligible. 

—V. S. Smirnov 


Surines or Our Lapy, by Zsolt Aradi 
(Farrar, Straus and Young, $5.00), is 
a picture tour of the world’s famous 
Marian shrines, starting with those in 
the Holy Land and covering every con- 
tinent and almost every country, includ- 
ing the United States and those behind 
the Iron Curtain. In all, a nicely illus- 
trated and generally informative book. 


—R.B. 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 





CHRIST’S 
MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE. Young man YOU may 
attain to personal holiness and help to save 
souls by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. Write: Director of Vocations 

St. John of Ged Hospital 

2445 S. Western Ave. 

Los Angeles 18, California 

Or Hammond Hall 
Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 





Young men wishing to be clois- 
tered missionaries as Priests or 
Brothers, write to Trappist Mon- 
astery, Moncks Corner, S. C. 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


A Benedictine School for Boys 
Grades 7 through 12 
College preparation only. Excellent record. Active 
sports program. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Friendly atmosphere. 400 acres. Easily accessible 
to N. ¥. C. For Catalog, address 





Rev. Stephen J. Findlay, OSB 
Delbarton ool, Morristown, N. J 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE Four-year col- 
OF HOLY CROSS lege for wom- 


en, conducted 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. by the Sisters 


of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, In- 

diana. 

Fully accredited. Standard Courses. 

Founded 1935. Twenty-acre campus, 

bordering Rock Creek Park, over- 

looking the city of Washington. 
ADDRESS: BOX 517 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


TWO SHADES OF GREENE 


His first play fails, his movie is impressive 





Ho™= WIDE is the range of opin- 
ion about the writing of Graham 
Greene (to some it represents despair 
and decadence, to others a creative 
wrestling with angels and demons), 
few would deny its energy, its ten- 
sion or its originality. Last month 
theatre and movie-goers in New York 
had opportunities to sample some of 
these Greene qualities, when The Liv- 
ing Room, his first play, opened on 
Broadway (and closed after two and 
a half weeks) and a film made from 
one of his novels, The Heart of the 
Matter, appeared the same week. 
Of the two, the British-made film 
seemed in most ways to be more au- 
thentic Greene. The story of Scobie, 
the Englishman whose honesty and 
competence mark him off from the 
corrupted and the corrupting in the 
African colony where he is a police 
official,, embodies all of Greene’s 
major themes — pity crowding out 
love, the nature of mercy, the algebra 
of despair—and it has been brought 


to the screen with perception and - 


Trevor Howard as Scobie in 
THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


sensitivity. Tied by pity to a wife he 
no longer loves, Scobie becomes en- 
meshed in a further net of pity when 
a young widow, one of the few sur- 
vivors of a wartime torpedoing, is 
carried ashore and placed under his 
protecting care. He cannot bring him- 
self to leave this girl, whose lover he 
has become; yet as a Catholic he will 
not divorce his wife, and thus he 
moves steadily toward an agonizing 
crisis in his life and in his faith. For 
readers of the book, the film’s reso- 
lution of the crisis will seem a shock- 
ingly weak substitution apparently 
contrived in deference to the film 
codes; apart from some perhaps in- 
evitable shrinking of the novel’s di- 


‘mensions, this is the only weakness. 


T= LIVING ROOM is a disappoint- 
ment. A first play, it suffers from 
awkwardness, bad pacing and inade- 
quate direction, but it fails, too, on a 
deeper level: it is a tragedy without 
a tragic hero. 
This time Greene’s triangle theme 


This calm scene from THE LIVING ROOM prepares the way for tragedy. Literate but 
clumsy, the play starred Barbara Bel Geddes, enjoyed only a meager run. 
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concerns a young Catholic girl, her 
married lover and the man’s wifey 

Recently orphaned, the girl has come. 
to live with two maiden aunts and an} 
uncle—a crippled priest (one of, 
Greene’s longtime obsessions is with) 
clerical “helplessness” )—in a house-” 
hold grimly entrenched against both” 
life and death. In this: atmosphere” 
she slowly succumbs to the pressuré | 
of one aunt’s self-righteousness, the | 
sordidness of secret meetings with’ 
her lover and the burden of his pity } 
for his wife. Her priest-uncle, though 
deeply sympathetic to her anguish, 
can offer only what he admits are ~ 
inadequate formulas. She is unable} 
to accept them, and she ends finally 7 
in a suicide whose unfolding carries @ 
a broad suggestion that she will find 

divine mercy. 4 

Throughout, Greene makes the | 
points that have come to constitute | 
his special view of Catholicism: that } 
we cannot judge the sins of others 
(the aunt condemns the love affair 
as a mortal sin and the priest snaps 
“How do you know?”); that there § 
is a wide gap between the catechism 
and the dark pain of personal in- | 
volvement; that salvation is a matter 
of love, not of strictly formal obedi- 
ence. But Greene has made out far 
better cases for these themes else- 
where, and the trouble with The Liv- 
ing Room is that its language and 
ideas seem second-hand. 

More important, his young girl | 
seems only technically a Catholic: her | 
conflict, instead of being a tragic 
one between the demands of faith 
and the waywardness of personal de- 
sires, is ‘a question of circumstance, 
and the girl herself is a figure of little 
human or dramatic stature.—R. G. 


JUBILEE 





‘Was I embarrassed!’ 


“What in the world happened?” 


“The Lorenzo troupe gave me a solid gold 


teeter board for Christmas and I didn’t have a 


thing for them.”’ 
“But why don’t you give them JUBILEE?” 
*‘W hat a wonderful idea! Why didn’t I think 


of that sooner?” 


Yes, for those people you’ve overlooked, for your last- 
minute Christmas shopping, give JUBILEE, the present 
that’s more balanced than a teeter board, more lasting 
than gold. 


JUBILEE’S special Christmas rates are still in effect (until 
January 15th). Each group of three 1-year subscriptions costs 
only $10; each additional extra subscription is $3.35. Why not 
take advantage of these savings (the regular yearly price of 
JUBILEE is $4) to put 12 months of JUBILEE in those stockings 
you haven’t yet filled? And you may enter your own sub- 


scription if you wish. 


To order: All you have to do is fill in the form below, listing 
additional names on a separate sheet of paper, and mail to 
JUBILEE. We'd appreciate payment with your orders, but we'll 
bill you if you wish. As soon as we receive your order we'll 


rush handsome gift cards to the recipients of your gifts. 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


OO Enclosed is $ __. {J Bill me Jater. 
2. 





Name Name 





Street Street 





City City Zone State 


1. 3. 





Name Name 





Street Street 





City Zone State City Zone State 


(List additional names on a separate sheet of paper.) 





She shot the ashes 
off the Kaiser's cigaret 


P, 


fa 


Fe name was Phoebe Mozee and she was born in | 
Darke County, Ohio, in 1860, and she could shoot | 
the head off a running quail by the time she was” 
twelve years old. j 


Once, at the invitation of Kaiser Wilhelm II off 
Germany, she knocked the ashes off a cigaret while” 
he was holding it in his mouth. ' 


When she out-shot the great exhibition marksman, 7 
Frank Butler, he fell in love with her and married 7 
her and they were ideally happy together for the rest 7 
of their long lives. { 


She could handle a rifle or a six-gun with an art- : 
istry unsurpassed by that of any human being before” 
her time or, probably, since. And when she appeared = 
with Sitting Bull and other notables in Colonel Cody's, 
Wild West Show, she thrilled your father and mother © 
—not as Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee but as “Little 7 
Sure Shot,” the immortal Annie Oakley. 1 


Annie Oakley, the poor back-country orphan girl 
who made her way to world-wide fame, was the very ~ 
spirit of personal independence. That spirit is just | 
as much alive in our generation as it was in hers. It is ” 
among the great assets of our people—and our nation. — 
And it is one very great reason why our country’s — 
Savings Bonds are perhaps the finest investment in | 
the world today. 


Make that investment work for you! Increase your | 
personal independence and your family’s security, | 
by buying Bonds regularly — starting now! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds yoy receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, join the Bond-A- 
Month Plan at your bank. 


For your own security—and your country’s, too 
invest in U. S. Savings Bonds! 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with te 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








